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Ten Cents a Copy - Two Dollars a Year 
3 é : 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 








ee bottle the fragrance of the 
2) wild flowers ; to confine the 

breath of the woods ; to con- 

tract an acre of greensward, 

all within the limits of a city 

home and to havethat home 

in the metropolis of America, 
this indeed would be the xe plus ultra of 
existence. PROSPECT PARK SOUTH,,. 
only two blocks beyond Brooklyn’s most 
celebrated beauty spot, has realized the ideal 
of a city home in a rural setting. A city 
home, because Park Row can be reached via 
the best transit in Brooklyn in less than thir- 
ty-five minutes; because every improvement, 
and of the best known to modern engineering 
and sanitary science, has been made ; because 
art has been the companion of science in the 
decoration of streets and park-ways on a 
scale never attempted on any other property 
in Brooklyn. : 


“yy F you have tired of the “ telescope ” or block -house type of residence 
try answering just one more advertisement (this one) before you 
despair utterly, and satisfy yourself that it is still possible to live in 
New York without being denied the freest of all blessings—sunlight, 

fresh air and green grass. Take Kings County “ L,” Flatbush line, and alight at 
Beverly Road. Book of Photo-engravings will be sent on request, by 


DEAN ALVORD, Owner, 257 Broadway, New York City, 
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g00th THOUSAND 


To Have and to Hold. 


By MARY JOHNSTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


‘‘ We hope and trust and-pray that she may write many more such novels to 


delight our hearts.’’—AGNES REPPLIER. 


‘Tt ts a tale delightfully told from the opening sentence to the last page.’’— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


“I have read pretty nearly every American story of the better class, espe- 
ctally the so-called historical novels. None compares with Miss Johnston's books.’ 


—JorL CHANDLER Harris, 





THE BURDEN OF CHRISTOPHER 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE, author of ‘‘ Diana Vic- 
trix’? Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story of modern business life, its sharp compe- 
titions, and the many conditions of temptation and 
trial which confront a man who seeks to do business 
in a just and honorable way. These conditions im- 
pose the burden which Christopher bears. A sweet 
domestic element runs through this significant and 
interesting tale. 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. 
LIAM SAGE, 
and Mary Ayer. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This story has an interest quite like that of Dick- 
ens’s French Revolution story, ‘‘ A Tale of Two 
Cities,’? The spirit and atmosphere of that tremen- 
dous time pervade it; and the dramatic situations 
and movements are absorbing. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By Jack Lonpon, With 
a frontispiece illustration. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
Mr. London, a born story-teller, here makes the 
fitst contribution from Alaska to the literature of 
fiction. . The stories are based on his experience 
and observations in that region, and contain vivid 
pictures ‘of life in the vicinity of the Yukon, with 
its privations, hardships, heroisms, and romance, 
and they are uncommonly readable. - 


FROM SANDHILL TO PINE 
By BRET HARTE. 16mo, $1.25. 


Another volume of Mr. Harte’s inimitable West- 
ern stories, of which he has apparently an exhaust- 
less and most interesting ‘supply. 


By WIL- 


With illustrations by Eric Pape | 


THE MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY IN THE 
CIVIL WAR 
By JOHN Fiske, With 18 Maps. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
An exceedingly clear and interesting account o. 


the course and significant events of the War for the 
Union in the Valley of the Mississippi. 


-EVOLUTION OF TRINITARIANISM 


A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarian- 

ism and its Outcome in the new Christology. 

By Levi LEonarD Paine, Professor of Eccle- 

siastical History in Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary.. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 

A thoughtful and significant book, championing 


and well illustrating the historic method of study 
and criticism. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY 


By JosIAH Royce, Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity and author of ‘The Spirit of Modern 
Philosophy,’’ ‘‘ The Religious Aspect of Phil- 
osophy,’’ etc. . 16mo, $1.00, 

A strong and ingenious argument for man’s im- 
mortality as the permanence of the Individual Man, 
The book is ‘‘ an inquiry concerning what. we mean 
by an Individual Man,’’ and the conclusion shows 
that in defining him we define Immortality. 


THE ARTS OF LIFE 
By R. R. BowKER, 16mo, $1.25: © 


A book intended to promote greater wholeness 
and symmetry in‘living ; to impress on readers :the 
truth that life in all its features should be systeniat- 
ically right, in a high sense artistic. 





SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SENT, POSTPAID, BY 


HOUGHTON, FIIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


1 East 17th Street, New York 
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NOTEWORTHY NEW BOOKS 





Halleck’s History of. English Litera- 
ture, * ° ° ° ° $1.25 


By REUBEN Post HALLECK, M.A. 


The subject is treated as a related whole, and the 

a, drift of literary thought is clearly portrayed. 

pecial attention is paid to literary movements and 
to the animating spirit of each age. 


Lancaster’s Manual of English His- 
tory. Revised. . . . 100 


By Epwarp. M. LANCASTER, Principal of the 
Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 


Brought down to date, giving a clear idea of Great 
Britain’s position on all recent important questions, 
including the War with the Boers. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Greece. 1.00 


Revised, enlarged, and in part rewritten by 
CARLETON L. Brownson, Instructor in Greek 
in Yale University. 


Smith’s Smaller History of Rome. £00 


New and thoroughly revised by A. H. J. GREEN- 
IDGE, Lecturer in Ancient History, Brasenose 
College, Oxtord. 


The original features of these books have been 
preserved, They include the results of recent his- 
torical investigations. Attractive new maps and 
| illustrations. 


Gleason’s A Term of Ovid. . 75 


By C. W. GLeason, A.M., Roxbury Latin 
School. 


Ten attractive stories which can be taken up with 
great benefit before reading Vergil, since they are 
far less difficult. The vocabulary is ‘almost identical 
with that of the first book of the Aineid, 


rehn’s Journalistic German. . ae 
By AucusTt PrEHN, Ph.D., Columbia Grammar 
School, N, Y. 
Selections taken from current German periodicals 
of the highest class. A new departure in school 
reading. 


Bacon’s New French Course. . 
By Epwin F. Bacon, Ph,B. 
Comprises the essentials of the 
series of illustrated conversations in 
the language as it is spoken. 


Swett’s American Public Schools. . . 1.00 
By JoHN SwETT, author of ‘‘ The History of 
the Public School System of California,’’ 
** Methods of Teaching,’’ etc. 

Studies on public gees history with outline of 
the psychological and ical methods of in- | 
struction and management of Amegsican public 
schools, 


Stern’s Geschichten Vom Rheim. 85 
By MENCo STERN, , 


A series of connected stories which provide both 
delightful reading and material for German conver- 
sation and composition, 


$1.00 


mar with a 
Presents 








A MODEL SERIES FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 


Baldwin’s School Readers: 
Eight Book Series. Five Book Series. 
Natural Geographies : , 
Elementary, .60 ; 
Milne’s Arithmetics: 
Elements, $.30; Standard. . 
Rice’s Rational Spelling Book : 
Part I. $15; Part II, 
Patterson’s American Word Book. 
Metcalf’s Grammars: 
Elementary English, 
English Grammar, ‘ 
McMaster’s School History of the United 
States. o o 
Barnes’s National Vertical Penmanship: 
Nos, 1 to 8, per dozen, 
Natural Course in Music: 
Full Course—Seven Books and Charts, 
Short Course—Two Books, 
Overton’s Applied Physiology : 
Primary, $.30; eee 
Advanced, 





Advanced, 





Copies of these books sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Correspondence with a view to their introduction 


and supply is cordially invited. 


AMERICAN 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SOME _ 
FORTHCOMING TEXT-BOOKS 





Grammar School Arithmetic 


By Mrs, ADELIA R. HORNBROOK 


Eclectic School Readings: 
Story of Ulysses. 


By M. CLARKE. 


Alice’s Visit to the Wewailin 
Islands 


By Mary H. Krovut | 


The True Citizen 


By W. F. MarKwIck and W. A, SMITH. 


Stories of the Badger State 
(Wisconsin) — 
By REUBEN GOLD THWAITES. 
New Century Series of Physiology 
and Hygiene. Physiology and 
Hygiene for High Schools 


By Henry F HEwEs. 


A Brief Course in Physics 


By GrorcE A. HOADLEY, Swarthmore College. 


Brooke’s Primer of English 
Literature 


Revised by Professor CHARLES F, JOHNSON, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


The Art of Study 


By B A. HINSDALE, University of Michigan. 


Serie Moderna—Nociones de Historia 
de los Estados Unidos 





Madame Therese, par Erckmann- 
Chatrian 


Edited for school use by C, FonTarneg, Direc- 
tor of Romance Language Instruction in the 
_ + High Schools of Washington, D. C. 


Selected Letters of Voltaire 


Edited for school use by L. C. Syms, Boys’ 
High School, New York. 


Der Assistent, von Frida Schranz 


Edited for school use by A, BEINHORN, the 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I. 


Der Meister von Palmyra, von 
Adolf Wilbrandt 


Edited with Introduction and Notes by THEO- 
DORE HENCKELS, Morton Professor of Modern 
Languages in Middlebury College. 


Ovid—Selected Works 


“With Notes and Vocabulary. Edited by FRANK © 
J. MILLER, Pb.D., Professor of Latin in the 
University of Chicago, 


The Elements of Latin 


By WILLIAM R. Harper end Isaac B. BuRGEsS, 
University of Chicago, 


Plato’s Charmides, Laches, and 
Lysis - | 


Edited by BARKER NEWHALL, Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus 


Edited by MoRTIMER LAMSON EARLE, Barnard 
College, New York, 





Juction 


For the best books for schools and colleges send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





p, ORE. NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE, . 
’ 
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BEGINNING WITH THE CURRENT NUMBER 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


WILL BE ISSUED IN 


MAGAZINE Form 





pacientes P 


Published Weekly. i — | Price Unchanged. 














Harper’s Bazar in its new form will be an innovation among Amer- 
ican periodicalh—A WEEKLY illustrated magazine for women, It 
will be issued in an ornamental. colored cover, under a new manage- 
ment and with a new policy. 

During the coming months there will be notable serials, short stories 
and special articles by all of the most prominent writers of the day, 
among whom may be mentioned Mary E. Wilkins, W. D, Howells, 
Stephen Crane, Mrs. Humphry Ward, and Dr. Van Dyke, 

The illustrations will be by all of the leading artists, 

The Fashions, Club Work, and Domestic Topics will as heretofore. 
be prominent features. 


Liberal Terms to anyone wishing to act_as agent for the new Bazar. Senda postal 
card for our new pamphlet and terms to agents. 


10 cents. "SPECIAL OFFER. [$4.00 zu] 


For $2.00 HARPER’S BAZAR MAGAZINE will be sent to any address from May Ist, 1900, 
to Jan. Ist, 4901 (eight months for the price of six), or for 25 cents we will mail to 
you the first four issues in magazine form, May 5th, T2th, (9th, and 26th. 





CUT OUT THIS ORDER. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which please delfver. HARPER’S BAZAR, new series, 
to address giben below from May 1, 1900, to Fan. 1, 1901. 








AN INSTANT. SUCCESS 


i 1st edition sold in advance of publication. 2nd edition sold in a week after publication. 4 
3 3rd edition now selling. 


VENGEANCE IS MINE. 


By ANDREW BALFOUR. 


; Frontispiece in colors by R. Caton Woodville. Illustrations by John 
H. Betts. Size of book 734 x 5% in. Beautifully bound, $1.50. § 


SECOND EDITION. OUT TO-DAY. 


D. DINKELSPIEL: His Gon- THE GOLD STAR LINE. 


By L. T. MEADE and Rost, Eustace. Size g 


7%x5\ in, $1.25. 


An exceptionally clever story by a well-known writer. 


TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 


= BY RIGHT OF SWORD, 10th edition. a 
A DASH FOR A THRONE, 7th edition. § 


By A. W. MARCHMONT. Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 


NEW AMS TRE MAM BOOK COMPANY. 


HAMHANAAAHAAARANHANAR HAMA HARRAH HK HAAR © 
When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books. 


Whenever you need any book, or aiiy 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 

My stock of books in alldepartments 

PENCIL can. be a great annoyance, or a of literature is very complete. 
comfort. The breaking of the lead when An assortment of catalogues and ~ 

you are in a hurry, or at any time, is an exasper- special slips of books at reduced 


ating experience. _ prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
To have your pencil sharpen to a fine point 


and wear off in use, instead of breaking, is what F, E. GRANT, 


il should do, 
ee ; a3 West 42d Street, NEW YORK. 
DIXON S Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
American Graphite Pencils 


are made of finest even grade cedar, with smooth, American Gar dening 


durable leads, Their grades never vary, and you 10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
will get the maximum use out of every one. Ask Published fe 138 Liberty St., New York. 


for them at your dealer’s; if not obtainable, send USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
16 cents for samples worth double. Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. a 3D [SAACTHOH ADSONS E/E ~\4 MATER 


versationings. By Gro. V. HoparT. Illustrated 
by F. Opper. Size 756x 5% in, $1 25. 





Joann among ctaen eye 
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NEW ISSUES oF THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


The New Testament View of the 
Old Testament 


By the REV. JAMES R. DONEHOO 
Ivol, 12mo. 75 cts, 

This is a treatise that strictly carries out the idea 
suggested by the title. It deals with no theories 
relative to the formation of the Old Testament ; it 
simply presents the views expressed by our Lord 
and the New Testament writers, 


Upward Steps 


By GERALD F. B, HALLOCK, D.D. 
I vol. I2mo. $1.00 
‘« The studies of matters concerning the spiritual 
life in this book of Dr. Hallock’s are of unusual 
excellence—they give the reader a sense of reality 
‘jm an unusual degree. The book must do much 
good.’’—Sunday School Times, 


four evangelists is to be compared to this. 





Studies in the Four Gospels 
By REV. WILLIAM G. MOOREHEAD, D.D. 
Ivol. 12mo, $1.00 

‘*A charming book. No work on the 
Dr. 
Moorehead has done a great service in issuing this 
book.’’— Watchword and Truth. 


A Hero of the Dark Continent 
Memoir of Rev. Wm. Affleck Scott, M.A. 
By W. HENRY RANKINE, B.D. 
12mo, Cloth, With Illustrations, $1.25 


Effective Preaching 
By REV. WILLIAM W. McKINNEY, D.D. 
24 pages. Paper Cover. § cents 


The Angel of the Fire 
By HARRIETTE W. SHERRILL 
32mo. 12 pages. 2 cents 





The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


1319 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


OR ANY OF THE DRPOSITORIES OR BOOKSELLERS REPRESENTING THE BOARD.” 
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The School Hymnal 


Square {2mo, cloth, 272 pages. Single copies, 40 cts,; 10 or more, 27 cts. 
This new Sunday school Hymnal, issued last August, is now in use 


In More Than Two Hundred Schools 


The following brief endorsements testify to its value: 


The best hvmn-book I Fave ever used for Sunday-scheol work.—Meets our expectations in every 
respect —The book we have been looking for.—Marks an e‘a —The Schoo! Hymnal meets a long 
felt want.—The book grows in favor — Better than any we have ever used.—In every way pleased 
with it —A choice, enduring, noble hymn-book —A standard book of Sunday-school music.—We 
like the Schoo! Hymnal more and more.—The book will elevate the musical taste.—The book has 
succeeded surprisingly —We are more than pleased with it —We are glad we waited till it came 


out.—Pre-eminently the best.—The music is alive 


A sample copy will be sent for examination with a view to introduction for 25 cents, 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work 


PHILADELPHIA 
1319 Walnut St. 


Or any of the Depositories or Booksellers representing the Board. 


NEW YORK 
156 Fifth Ave 
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OI 
ize ORCANS 


outtil E STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
free. 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


School 





EDUCATION 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


— OF — 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY BOARDING | ascr shore-traty an 


‘CAMBRIDGE, MASS. HOOL. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. | %°° Prep 
ANI ner FOR 1900-01 NOW READY. 


As Architectu: 





school. Includes practical 


GERLACH ACADEMY,. 


BRIELLE, N. J. 


hac rose seeks aS 
t fora 

lactrontion in Geo- 

Free hand and Industrial Trewin: 


for American and European Universities. 
care for your cea 6 while At visit Paris. 
Address ‘* 


Director” for Illustrated Catalogue. 





Te PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends pv arwneedbed 


and or oe PRATT: Mancect 


The Teachers’, Exchange of Boston, 


Washington St. Recommends: 
Teachers, Ti Tutors and Private Schools. 


The Aibany Female <oia 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Lucy A, Piympron, Principal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 


SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1990. Boston, Mass, 


Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- 
tion of women Its equipment to-day 
is unsurpassed Every department 
under the supervision of expert teach- 
ers. Classical and Scientific courses of 
study ; also Preparatory and Optional. 
Unparalleled facilit'es in Music and Art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free 


Miss IDA C ALLEN, Priacipal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University ~. 

Three year course leading to degree of 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Nana Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


schools, 
t schools, 




















HARTFORD ss: 2%. 
ener 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 


College Preparato lish and Special 
Lo eo Pont Courses. Eefisle. Yor partic- 








gio) ry B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn, 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 


(Mt. Auburn Institute. Established 1856.) 


School of Language, Literature, History 
a gradu- 





y. 
ration for reectas 
gare. ane limitedin number. Address 

~ aad Lenox Place, Avon- 
dale, ¢ Cineinnatieo 





New York, Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudson. 


Ossining School for Girls, on the Hudson 
Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 





RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


oo preparation for Veer College. 
Advanced Courses in =e and Art. 
For circulars addre 
CHARLES E. FISH, Principal, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





SUMMER *“CHOOL OF 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Months of June and July. studio and out- 
door work in- black and white and color. 
« riticiem daily except eaturday. Address 

inquiries to Miss Grace CANED 
542 Fifth Ave,, Mew York, 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Po 1900. Endowed, 
Salar eet advanced co’ 
uates and others n 





{ofluen 
¥or cireular and views address the Presi- 
dent. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 
Norton, Mass. 
ah eel 


RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


BEAUTIFUL Little Island with 

House for sale, near New York, close 
to shore. Healthful, i, pleturesque restful, 
finest sea bathin: Rev T 
CLARE, 4 Enfield St, Brooklyn, N. 











THE ELMER, 
SELECT FAMILY pore 
Open. from May to December. 
CORNWAL _ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 


Overlooking 
Nantucket Cottages, Oren? fully 
furnished; linen blankets, piano; 11- 4 
rooms; bath; summer-house; stable; 
acres; near hotels, beaco, golf; he 
EasTMaN JOHNSON, 65 West 85th t.,N. YY. 


GOING ABROAD ON 
A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists 
Abroad.” 10 cents in stamps. 
LEYLAND LINE 
Sails as follows: 
8. 8. CesTRIAN 
Boston to Liverpool 
First Cabinonly $55, $60 and up, depend- 
ing on date 
F. 0. HOUGHTON & Co., —. Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston 











London & North Western ey: 
land. Ld 


Uixiocied oP rains Liverpool, Riverside 
8tn.,to Lenden direct on arrival of steam- 
ers m America. Chester, ans y, 
stratford on-Avon, Oxforo ambridge, 
English a ‘Wales, Scotland, freland etc, 

old) checked New York to Lon- 
don, Full information Folders, Guides, etc 





A. G. Wand, Gen’) Agt., en Y. 
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For Business Burdens 


ARCHIMEDES AND HIS LEVER 
ARE ‘NOT IN IT”’ 
WITH THE 
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Write us for Catalogue and name of nearest 
representative. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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Dr. Deimel’s 
Linen-Mesh = te. 
Underwear 


has long since passed the experimental 
stage. To-day it is worn and endorsed by 
thousands of intelligent men and women. 
| on sieeisi, cog 
ble, and healthful under- 
wear known, and far superior to wool, 
silk, or cotton. 
it is delightful. 
Call and examine the garments or send 
for booklet and samples of the fabric. 
Mail orders have our prompt attention. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 
“ The Linen Store,” 14 West 23d St.. N.Y. 


gt 
Trade-Mark. 











For warm weather wear 
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Rely upon — 
Platt’s Chlorides. 


the true disinfectant 


Pour a little Platt’s Chlorides frequen! ly into the traps‘of 
the water closets, wash basins, sinks, etc., and all foul gases 
will be neutralized and disease-breeding matter destroyed. 

Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant ; 
powerful, safe and economical; sold is quart bottles only, by 


druggists, high-class grocers and house furnishing dealers. 


Prepared only by Henry B. Piatt. Platt Street, New York. 





Nelson’s 


New Series of 


Teachers’ 
Bibles 


CONTAIN 


New Helps. 350 Illustrations. 
New Concordance. New Maps. 


THE HELPS are just what the Sunday School 
teacher wants. All new and delightfully 
written by the most eminent scholars, with 
illustrations on almost every page. 


**THE CONCORDANCE”? is the most com- 
plete yet produced, combining complete con- 
cordance, subjects, Scripture proper names, 
etc., in one A-BC list. A great achieve- 
ment and facility. 


12 MAPS, thoroughly up-to-date. All so com- 
pletely indexed you can find any subject, 
word, name or place in half a minute. 
les, d bindi . Prices fro 

Pe Se Forsaie by a Mbocbudbave, ox sued bokcosanina eto 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 
37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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Survey of the World 


In an address on the 
anniversary of the 
birth of General Grant 
in this city last week, Secretary of War 
Elihu Root made an address which has 
naturally excited a good deal of atten- 
tion. He dwelt.on the stern determina- 
tion of the great commander, and then 
declared’ that it was the commanding 
power and prestige of Grant that rein- 
stated the authority and power of the 
Monroe doctrine, after it had been 
trampled on by France in the invasion of 
Mexico and the enthronement of Maxi- 
milian. Because the United States had 
such a trained army and such a success- 
ful general as Grant, war with France 
was unnecessary. He then said: | 

“ No man who carefully watches the signs of 
the times can fail to: see that the American 
people will within a few years have to either 
abandon the Monroe Doctrine or fight for it, 
and we are not going to abandon it. If neces- 
sary we wil] fight,for it, but unless there is a 
greater diligence in legislation in the future 
than in the past, when the time comes it may 
find us unprepared. We will never give up the 


Secretary Root’s 
_. Warning 


Monroe Doctrine, and if the time comes when. 


we have to fight for it, then, if we are not pre- 
pared, how we will cry out for one hour o 
Ulysses S. Grant, for one hour of that indom- 
itable will.” 

This seridus. warning from our Secre- 
tary of War raises the questions what 
danger he had in mind, or whether he 
was simply raising a scare for the pur- 
pose of getting larger appropriations 
from Congress for the army and navy, 
and better legislation for the constitution 
of our military service. As Germany is 
now the most aggressive of the European 
Powers, it has been suggested that he was 
thinking of the proposition that Germany 





should buy the Danish West Indies, and 
the careful turning of German emigra- 
tion from .this country to Southern 
Brazil, where the German population has 
not mixed with the native residents, nor 
has it taken part, by naturalization, im 
the local government, and where it has 
sometimes been suggested that Germany 
might have ulterior designs. 


a 


. The most interesting of the 
The State conventions held last week 
were those of the Republi- © 
cans in Ohio and Pennsylvania. In the 
President’s State Senator Hanna was 
clearly in control of the proceedings. He 
had refused to be one of the delegates-at- 
large, and he persisted in his refusal 
when the opponents of Congressman 
Grosvenor—who. had been nominated as 
one of.the four—urged the convention to 
substitute him for that candidate. Ex- 
Governor Foster would not permit his 
name to be used against- Grosvenor’s, 
saying that he was unwilling to break 
“the excellent slate brought from Wash- 
ington.” The delegation will be led by 
Senator Foraker and Governor Nash. 
Mr. Hanna was compelled to make a long 
speech, in which he pointed’to the pre- 
vailing prosperity and the achievements 
of the war as the fruit of Republican 
wisdom and policy, and urged the party 
in Ohio to stand by the President. As a 
large majority of the members of the 
Pennsylvania convention were  fol- 
lowers of Senator Quay, the exclu- 
sion of their leader from the Senate 
excited their anger, and at first they were 
inclined to retaliate in some way upon 
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the administration, whose influence, they 
believed, had been exerted against him. 
But conciliatory counsels prevailed, and 
the platfcrm was all that the President 
could have desired. The delegates were 
instructed to vote for his renomination. 
The platform expresses unshaken confi- 
dence in Quay, deplores his rejection by 
the Senate, commends the appointment 
of him by Governor Stone, and urges him 
to be again a candidate. The motion 
of Mr. Flynn, the anti-Quay leader, to 
strike all this out, was lost by a vote of 76 
to 280. The party calls for ballot reform 
and for the election of Senators by popu- 
lar vote. Quay heads the delegation to 
the National Convention. The Massa- 
chusetts Republicans ask for the nomina- 
tion of Secretary Long in the second 
place on the ticket. Their platform is in 
accord with the Government’s policy in 
the Philippines; it declares that the civil 
service laws should be extended, and 
urges that the banking currency should 
be made flexible. The division’ in 
Indiana concerning the tariff for Porto 
Rico was not shown in that State’s Re- 
publican convention or in the platform 
adopted, which “unhesitatingly  in- 
dorses ” the legislation of Congress with 
respect to the island and commends all 
that the Government has done. The Wis- 
consin platform is one of comprehensive 
approval. In New Hampshire there was 
an unavailing protest against the election, 
as a delegate-at-large, of Frank Jones, 
the millionaire brewer, who was the 
Democratic leader. in the State until he 


left the party in 1896. A resolution for 


free trade with Porto Rico and for the 
independence of the Filipinos “as soon 
as they are capable of self-government ” 
was offered and rejected. Senator Mor- 
gan’s victory over his opponents was 
shown in the Alabama Democratic con- 
vention, which he controlled completely. 
‘The delegates were instructed for Bryan. 
The Republican platforms of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Indi- 
ana contain resolutions against trust com- 
binations. a 


The Exclusion _Ne.decision of the Sen- 
of Quay ate, by a vote of 33 to 32, 
that Senator Quay was 

not entitled to a seat, surprised his fol- 
lowers, and was generally unexpected. 
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It was known that the vote would be a 


very close one; but the common predic- 
tion was that Quay would have at least 
one vote to spare, and he had made prep- 
arations to be sworn in at once. Until 
recently he had counted Mr. Hanna on 
his side, but that Senator’s attitude had 
been in doubt for some days before the 
vote was taken, and on the morning of 
the last day it was announced that Mr. 
Hanna had left town, after pairing 
against Quay with Mr. Depew. Clark, 
of Montana, was on the side of Quay, 
but did not vote; it is said that if he had 
voted Quay would have lost three votes 
which were cast for him. It came about 
that Quay was excluded by the vote of 
his warm personal friend, Senator Vest. 
A decision was not reached until his name 
was called, almost at the end of the roll. 
Mr. Vest had just entered the chamber, 
and his very perceptible depression 
showed how painful was the duty his 
conscience had imposed upon him. At 
the close of the debate his vote had been 
the only one still in doubt. With his 
hand covering his face, in a broken voice, 
he cast the vote against his friend. 
Eighteen Senators were paired, and four 
were absent without pairs. The decision 
was not made on party lines. Mr.Quay 
says he will keep on fighting. He will 
be a candidate next winter. 
followers regard with much bitterness 
the attitude of Mr. Hanna, and say that 
it was in accord with that of the adminis- 
tration. Mr.’Hanna has remarked that 
he did not approve Quay’s political meth- 
ods. Some of the defeated man’s friends 
are now sharply hostile to, Mr. Hanna’s 
ship subsidy bill, and it is admitted that 
the bill must go over. 


& 


The contest in Chicago 
between the members of 
the building trade unions 
and the employing contractors has re- 
cently been marked by much disorder and 
violence. During last week thirty-five 
non-union men were attacked and beaten, 
and one striker was killed by the superin- 
tendent of a factory. -Noneunion men 
can be protected only by keeping them 
day and night in the buildings where 
they are at work, for the police are either 
unable or unwilling to defend them. In 
answer to an appeal for an assignment of 


Workmen on 
Strike 





He and his . 
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survey of 


_policemen to such duty, the Mayor says 
that all possible efforts have been made. 
The strikers contend now for the recogni- 


tion of unions aid walking delegates ; 
the employers have offered an eight-hour 
day, and wages even higher than were 
originally demanded... Because the grand 
stand, to be used at the ceJebration of the 


battle of Manila Bay and the reception 


of Admiral Dewey was constructed by 
non-union workmen, the unions ordered 
a boycott of the whole affair, and sought 
to prevent the bands from furnishing 
music. The grand jury has decided to 
make a thorough investigation. At St. 
John’s, Nova Scotia, a thousand coopers 


_and seal-skinners went on strike last 


week to prevent the use of a seal-skin- 
ning machine that would do the work of 
38 men, and a barrel-making machine 
that would take the place of 50 coopers. 
They were successful, and the machines 
were removed. The weavers who went 
on strike in Lowell because the com- 
pany refused to discharge a woman who 
did a little more work per day than the 
union regulations allowed, have rein- 
stated the woman in their union and re- 
turned to work. In New York, 1,500 
electrical workers have struck for an in- 
crease of wages and a shorter day, and 
the employers of half of them have yield- 
ed; in Binghamton the workmen in the 
building trades have made a similar de- 
mand; at Buffalo the men in the New 
York Central Railroad Car Shops are 
out, having demanded the reinstatement 
of discharged men and higher wages, 
altho the company voluntarily granted 
an increase of 12 per cent. in March. 
& 


Cuba The purpose of the capitalists 

who have formed the Cuba Com- 
pany—recently incorporated in New 
Jersey with,a capital of $8,000,000—is 
to enlarge and perfect the railroad sys- 
tem of the island. Their leader is Sir 
William C. Van Horne, formerly presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and with him are. associated 
William C. Whitney, ex-Governor Mor- 
ton, John W. Mackey, James J. Hill, 
Gen. Samuel Thomas, Henry M. Flagler, 
Thomas F. Ryan, George G. Haven, P. 
A. B. Widener, W. L. Elkins, and others 
interested in American railways. The 
company is a remarkably strong one, the 
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subscribing shareholders representing 
exceptional” experience and enormous 
financial resources. It will take over the 
existing railways, now owned by Eng- 
lish capitalists, and construct a new 
through line to Santiago. A committee 
of the Havana Bar Association has asked 
General Wood not to issue an order le- 
galizing divorce, saying that it would be 
opposed by the conservative element of 
the population, and that only the radical 
revolutionary element is in favor of it. 
General Wood has replied that lie will 
not touch the question until he knows 
what action the people would prefer, and 
that he will make thorough inquiry after 
the municipal elections. The authorities 
of the Catholic Church desire that he 
shall revoke General Brooke’s order 
making civil marriages alone legal, the 
purpose of which was to free marriage 
from expense and other obstacles. It is 
said that the desired relief has not been 
obtained, because the religious sentiment 
of the people has required the perform- 
ance of two ceremonies, the civil and the 
religious, one to satisfy conscience and 
the other to secure the sanction of the 
law. General Wood is disposed to le- 
galize both ceremonies if he finds that 
the people desire such action. General 
Rivera, Secretary of Agriculture, has re- 
signed, owing to his published letter con- 
cerning the policy of the American Govy- 
ernment. General Wood, accepting his 
resignation, expressed regret that -he 
could not aid in carrying out the Govern- 
ment’s purpose. General Rivera, in re- 
ply, expressed more confidence in the 
American people than in the adminis- 
tration at Washington, and said that 
while Cuba would eventually ask for an- 
nexation she must first pass through a 
stage of independence, prior to which 
the island could be annexed only by 
force. Sefior Lacoste, president of the 
Planters’ Association, takes his place in 
the Cabinet. Completed returns show 
that 66,889 Spanish residents have pre- 
served their allegiance to Spain. 


et 


The War Department 
recently announced that 
the insurrection- had 


Fighting in the 
Philippines 


collapsed in the provinces north of Ma- 
nila, where organized resistance to our 
forces had virtually ceased. Last week’s 
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reports did not confirm this statement. 
There was very severe fighting in North- 
ern Luzon during the week ending on 
the 22d ult. The insurgents—urged on, 
it is said, by Aguinaldo’s Bishop, Aglipa 
—made a determined attack upon our 
troops at Botoco, on the 17th, and were 
repulsed with heavy loss. In two days’ 
fighting 333 Filipinos and only 2 Ameri-_ 
cans’ were killed. General Young suc- 
ceeded in preventing a junction of the 
two divisions of General Tino’s force, 
which were separated by a range of hills. 
At about the same time the insurgent 
bolomen in Southeastern Luzon were 
terribly punished by our troops. In an 
engagement at South Camarines 80 of 
them were killed; a company of cavalry 
afterward shot 50 more as they were 
crossing a river, leaving no one of the 
party alive; and in the following week 
125 were slain by General Bell’s troops. 
In Albay province, also, insurgents simi- 
larly armed were encountered by Captain 
Gordon’s men, who killed 53 of them. A 
delayed report from Mindanao shows 
that several hundred insurgents on the 
7th ult. attacked the garrison at Cagayan, 
on the north coast of that island, and 
were repulsed with a loss of 50 killed. 
The Alcaldes of several towns in North- 
ern Luzon have been imprisoned for 
treacherous communication with the in- 
surgents. Because the schoolboys of 
Philadelphia, at the suggestion of a news- 
paper in that city, recently sent a message 
of sympathy to Kruger, in South Africa, 
the Board of Education in Windsor, Can- 
ada (across the river from Detroit) have 
decided to send from that city, by a dele- 
gate, a similar message to Aguinaldo. 


& 


A large part of Ottawa, 
the Canadian capital, and 
the entire town of Hull, 
across the river, were swept away last 
week by fire. The loss is $15,000,000; 
not, less than 15,000 persons are home- 
less, and 8,000 are utterly destitute. 
They can earn nothing, for the flames 
that reduced their dwellings to ashes also 
consumed the mills in which they had 
been employed. A burning chimney in 
a dwelling ‘house started the fire in Hull 
at eleven o’clock Thursday morning; 
driven by a northwest gale, the flames 
rapidly cut a wide swath to the river; 


Great Fire at 
Ottawa 
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before one o’clock they had leaped across. 
to the wharves and the industrial district 
of Ottawa, consuming the factories on 
the island and wrecking the suspension. 
bridge; in Ottawa they raged over a 
tract two miles long and half a mile 
wide until five o’clock the next morning. 
More than $,500 buildings were de- 
stroyed. In Hull the only large struc- 
tures standing are two mills and the Cath- 
olic Cathedral, The upper part of Ot- 
tawa, with the fine Parliament buildings, 
was saved by a change in the direction 
of the wind. From Parliament Hill 
30,000 anxious people watched the con- 
flagration. The heaviest individual 
losses are those of six firms engaged in 
the lumber-trade or the manufacture of 
pulp, matches and other wood products.. 
With the great mills and the dwellings 
of the poor were burned several of the 
finest residences in the capital. The de- 
struction of 200,000,000 feet of lumber 
and of mills having a productive capac- 
ity of 300,000,000 feet a year is not with- 
out effect upon the market supply of pine 
and spruce. In the record of American 
fires only those in Chicago and Boston 
have been greater and more disastrous 
than this. 
ed 

Colombia on week the rebels of Co- 

ombia gained a great ad- 
vantage over the Government forces, by 
capturing Carthagena, Colon and Bar- 
ranquilla, the three most important cities 
on the Atlantic Coast. This means that 
all commerce to the interior will now be 
stopped until the revolutionists starve 
out their enemies, or are themselves van- 
quished. Altho these reports are from > 
rebel sources, they have been corrobo- 
rated, so it is safe to assume that the 
time is not far distant when General 
Santos, the provisional president of the 
revolutionists, will become’ President of 
Colombia, and the present President, 
General San Clemente, will be driven 
into exile. As we have said before, this 
revolution was started some months ago 
by the Liberal party, which saw an oppor- 
tunity to regain its power through the 
utter mismanagement of the country’s 
finances by the Conservative party. It 
was put down after some bloody fight- 
ing, but it soon flared up again and has 
now gained the ascendency. We believe 
it is a fact that no party ever came into 









‘Queen’s Visit 
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‘power in a Latin-American. republic 
through an election at the polls. Bullets, 
not ballots, is the method of charg- 
ing parties, and a revolution is the only 
method by which the “rascals are 
turned out.” A revolution in the South 
American sense, more often than not, 
means nothing more than that one party 
stations guards at the polls to keep the 
other party from voting, and kills a few 
men in the subsequent election riots. For 
a revolution to be successful, all that is 
necessary is for the revolutionary party 
ito station their soldiers at the booths 
ahead of the regular party and keep 
them from voting. For example, Ar- 
gentina, which is perhaps the best gov- 
erned of all the South American repub- 
lics, had an election a few weeks ago for 
deputies in the National Congress. Ac- 
cording to our last Buenos Ayres paper 
the opposition did not even go to the 
polls to vote, and if they had attempted 
to do so “they would have been pre- 
‘vented by the party 6 power.” 


The visit of the Queen to 
Ireland, concluded last 
é Friday, may prove an 
event of the first political importance. 
It showed the good -will of the people of 
England to Ireland, and it evoked a re- 
‘sponse, not merely respectful, but kindly 
and enthusiastic, from the Irish people. 
The Queen drove everywhere about Dub- 
lin, and was most cordially received. No 
incident occurred to mar the success of 
the visit. There was no attempt to turn 
it to political ends, and a personal affec- 
tion for the simple dignity of the Queen 
was elicited. She managed the whole 
affair herself. It was her suggestidri 
and it was carried out, to the minutest de- 
tail, as she desired, and with consummate 
judgment. The Mayor of Dublin and 


End of the 


other dignitaries were made lords and 


barons, even tho they were pronounced 
Nationalists. The sprig of shamrock 
has become popular on the English side 


of the Channel ; and, with the great relief 


caused by late legislation, it may be that 
the agitation for an Irish Parliament will 
be less rancorous. The Queen’s visit 
seems to be already of as great influence 
as the war in South Africa in drawing 
closer the bonds which unite the two Brit- 
ish islands. Indeed, it is the Irish jour- 
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nals in this country that seem most deter- 
mined to keep open the sore of disaffec- 
tion, and which continue to insult the 
Queen and the Irish soldiers in Africa 
and develop division and provoke re- 
bellion. 


, 


The South Aftican (20. Shas occurred in 
Campaign 


the South African 
war, the relief of Colonel Dalgetty, who 
has been for some weeks shut up at Jam- 
mersburg Drift, near Wepener. It was 
very annoying to have the Boer army go 
around to the south of General Roberts’s 
position at Bloemfontein and not only 
threaten his connections with his base, 
750 miles away, but even endanger the 
safety of a considerable detachment of 
his army. Probably his advance north- 
ward has not been greatly delayed, as he 
was obliged, after what was a. forced 
march to Bloemfontein, to recruit his 


forces and wait for supplies, and especial-_ ee 


ly for horses. Those have now been_re- 
ceived and were used in the relief of Col 
onel Dalgetty. First Gene undle was 


sent with perhaps 15,000 men, but they 
were quite too few, and Generals French 
and Pole-Carew were sent with cavalry 
and infantry to aid him. General Rob- 
erts seems to have hoped to be able to 
surround and capture the forces of Gen- 
erals De Wet and Villiers, but they did 
not wait to duplicate General Cronje’s 
fate at Paardersburg. They fled, some- 
what leisurely, hugging the Basuto bor- 
_der, undisturbed by General French, who 
could do nothing more than harry their 
flanks. There were stories of a great 
battle in progress, but they simmered’ 
down to minor engagements with the 
rear guards. Altho to the west the Boers 
have shown activity about Boshof, the 
British position has greatly improved 
during the week, while the Boers, disap- 
pointed in their attempt to capture a Brit- 
ish detachment, have yet gained the ad- 
vantage of gathering a large amount of 
grain in a rich country. It is likely that 
a few days more must intervene before 
General Roberts will be able to’start on 
his much delayed movement toward the 
Transvaal border. The correctness of 
the statement made in Parliament by an 
Under Secretary that there was a suffi- 
ciency of horses is doubted. The destruc- 
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tion by an explosion of the principal am- 
munition factory at Johannesburg, sup- 
posedly by design, with the resultant 
death of a score of men, has caused great 
indignation in Pretoria, and Mr.. Begbie, 
the owner of the works, which had been 
appropriated by the Boer Government, 
has been arrested on suspicion. The com- 
mission sent from the Transvaal has had 
no stuiccess with any of the European 
Governments, and has sailed for the 
United States. 


‘ A year ago a German 
Roascanpeny ha expedition, under the 

charge of Dr. Kolde- 
wey, began excavations in the immense 
ruins of Babylon, beginning with that 
portion called the Castle, or Kasr. Al- 
ready important discoveries have been 
made.: The first thin volume of their re- 
port is given to the description, with 
plates, of a remarkable still, four feet 
high, with a fine figure, on the flat side, 
of the Hittite god of war, who may have 
been called Tishub. He is represented 
with one hand raised holding a battle ax 
over his head, and the other holding a tri- 
dent thunderbolt. He has on a short gar- 
ment and high boots, and the figure is 
much like other representations of this 
god, and especially.one found a few years 
ago by the Germans at Zingirli, not very 
far from Aintab, in Turkey. The other, 
rounded, side of the still is covered with 
a long Hittite inscription in a perfect 
state of preservation. This ‘monument 
must have been carried, perhaps by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, to Babylon as a trophy, al- 
tho it must be older than the time of that 
king. Later reports from Dr. Koldewey 
announce the discovery of the mighty 
wall of Babylon, described by Herodotus, 
on the top of which were, he says, one- 
story houses with a space between wide 
enough for four chariots to be driven 
abreast. Dr. Koldewey finds this fully 
substantiated. The wall is 136% feet 
- wide, built of two retaining walls, one 
23% and the other 44 feet thick, built of 
burnt bricks laid in asphalt, and between 
them a filling of sand and gravel 69 feet 
thick. An entire temple has been found, 
built by Assurbanipul, the last great king 
of Assyria, and a long inscription in hon- 
or of that king and his brother, whom he 
placed in command at. Babylon. . It is 
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now expected that the famous hanging — 
gardens will be found, which were one of 
the seven wonders of the world. The 
mound of Kasr represents a new suburb 
of Babylon, and nothing older than the 
seventh century B. C. has been found 
there. In Crete Mr. Evans and Mr. Ho- 
garth have been excavating the city of 
Cnossus, noted as the residence.of Minos. 
They have found a wonderful Mycenzan 
palace, of perhaps 1400 B.C., with bril- 
liant frescoes and figures surpassing any- 
thing previously diseovered, and, what is 
of more importance, tablets, like the 
Babylonian, but covered with indigenous 
Cretan writing, such as Mr. Evans had 
previously found in Crete, and which set- 
tles the question of the Mycenzan writ- 
ing. But whether they can be read is yet 
uncertain. These Cretan discoveries are 
really more important than those in 
Babylon. 


Js 


Nothing that has ever 
happened since the first 
white men landed in 
Australia—not even federation—has had 
such an effect on the population as the 
South African war. It has given the 
colonists an opportunity to show what 
they are made of, in using which they 
have undergone a visible change. It has 
tested their loyalty, proved the quality 
of their patriotism, and demonstrated 
their ability by subjecting it to actual 
pects of courage, self-devotion and gen- 
trial. Genuine militarism is a new thing 
to a people that never had to fire a car- 
tridge against an enemy in all their his- 
tory, but it has developed in its finer as- 
erosity. Patriotic funds have leaped up 
into big figures almost without effort. 
Contingent after contingent has been 
formed, drilled, equipped and dispatched 
on an ever rising tide of popular enthu- 
siasm. Detachments of men and horses 
will be forthcoming just as long as they 
are wanted. The original basis of dis- 
pute is regarded as pre-eminently a col- 
onists’ question, and such is the feeling 
that it seemed as tho—if Great Britain 
were to withdraw, through any miracle 
of blindness or  stupidity—Australia 
would resolve to see the thing through 
wae provided Canada would lend a 
and. 


Militarism in 
Australia 
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F all the muddles which Congress 
has made of naval affairs—and its 
‘capacity for producing them of 

late years has been little short of phenom- 
enal—that which is now resulting in a 
dearth of officers is one of the very worst. 
Four cruisers needed for every-day serv- 
ice have just gone out of commission sim- 
ply for want of officers to handle them. 
The ships now dn active duty have little 
more than skeleton complements in their 
wardrooms. The Kearsarge, for exam- 
ple, has thirteen officers. Vessels of a 
similar class of the English navy carry 
about fifty, of the German navy twenty- 
three, of the French navy twenty-four, 
and of the Russian navy twenty-six. The 
new vessels now nearing completion— 
notably the battle ships Alabama, Ken- 
tucky and Wisconsin—must lie alongside 
their wharves practically useless, or else 
the scant and overworked numbers on 
other ships must be still further cut down. 
As for anomalous work imposed upon the 
officers themselves, instances are many. 
Naval cadets just out of the Naval Acad- 
emy are in charge of the deck on five- 
million-dollar steelclads, standing watch 
in turn with lieutenants old enough to be 
their fathers, and who were graduated 
almost before these youngsters were 
born. The men who have been assigned 
to the responsible duty of inspecting war 
material in process of manufacture for 
the Government are now being sent to 
sea, and their places are to be filled by 
civilians. : 

For our entire navy, present and pros- 
pective, it is estimated that about 1,500 
more officers than we have will ultimately 
beneeded ; forthe fighting ships only, built 
and building, the probable requirement 
may reach some 700 above present limits. 
About five-eighths of the existing line of- 
ficers are now afloat. 

The existing conditions would be bad 
even if their permanence could be relied 
upon. But not even this is possible. 
They are growing steadily worse, and 
Congress is to blame for it. Again that 
hasty and ill-considered measure, the Per- 


The Dearth of Naval Officers. 


By Park Benjamin. 


sonnel Act of 1899, is at the bottom of the 
trouble. About one hundred vacancies 
were caused by it through the absorption 
of the engineers into the line, and the in- 
crease in numbers in the line grades.. No 
provision was made for filling these va- 
cancies. The mariners from the moun- 
tains of West Virginia and elsewhere on 


the Naval Committee of the House ap- 


parently never thought about that. Fur- 
thermore no other way being apparent 
to these high intelligences of curing the 
stagnation in promotion—deaths, retire- 
ments, resignations, etc., being insuffi- 
cient—short of annually getting rid of 
forty skilled and educated officers, a 


-steady diminution in the list was thus se- 


cured, and again without provision of 
means to restore the loss. The conse- 
quence is that at present there are about 
150 vacancies in the line of the navy. 

If this state of affairs is to continue it 
will be through the neglect of Congress 
—and as there are indications that, despite 
the urgent warnings of the Secretary of 
the Navy, no definite relief is contem- 
plated, it is well for the people to under- 
stand the difficulties of the situation. 
Sixty-one millions of the public money is 
the amount of the proposed appropriation 
for the navy this year—mainly for en- 
gines of war. But no adequate provision 
appears as yet for finding enough men to. 
handle them. 

As is well known the normal source of 
supply for naval officers is the United 
States Naval Academy. Under the law 
there are allowed thereat one Naval Ca- 
det for every member or delegate of the 
House of Representatives, one for the 
District of Columbia, and ten at large. 
The course is six years—four at school, 
and two afterward at sea—and then the 
cadet reaches the lowest commissioned 
grade, that of ensign, corresponding to 
second-lieutenant in the army. A va- 
cancy, therefore, occurs in a given Con- 
gressional district but once in six years. 
The consequence of this is that there are 
ordinarily about 260 cadets at Annap- 
olis and about 80 at sea. The number 
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finally graduated each year varies be- 
tween thirty and forty, and usually is not 
enough to’supply the yearly diminution 
in the list of officers which is enforced by 
Jaw. Should this diminution through 
natural causes exceed the prescribed 
limit, the deficiency will be still greater. 
The present necessity is two-fold ; first 
to provide means for filling the existing 
hundred and fifty vacancies, and, second, 
to insure hereafter an adequately large 
supply of young officers. To attempt to 
meet the immediate exigency by provid- 
ing for gradual increase is not enough. 
It has been shown that even if the ap- 
pointments of cadets from the Congres- 
‘sional districts were made every four 
years instead of every six years, it would 
still take the Academy some fifteen years 
to fill up the present gap. The only 
source of prompt supply exists in the 
-members of the class now at sea, who or- 
dinarily would not become ensigns until 


1901, and in those of the two senior. 


classes of undergraduates. The former 
‘have been in the service five years—the 
latter respectively four and three years. 
The members of these classes, aggregat- 
‘ing 181, should be commissioned ensigns 
-at once. They are abundantly capable— 
and there is ample precedent which arose 
from the necessities of the Civil War. 

Of the present rear-admirals, three— 
Higginson, Kempff and Sumner—were 
at the Naval Academy but three years; 
three—Barker, Cotton and Terry—were 
there but two years, and of the fifty senior 
captains who are graduates of the Naval 
Academy not one of them was an under- 
graduate longer than three years. More- 
over, the course at the Naval Academy is 
far higher and more advanced than it was 
in their day. Indeed, I asked one of 
them recently whether he _ honestly 
thought he could now pass the gtaduat- 
ing examination at Annapolis. 

“ Graduating examination? ” he shout- 
ed. “Heavens, no! Why, the entering 
examination nowadays would settle every 
mother’s son on the captains’ list.” 

Even if this is a little strong, it does 
not lie in the mouths of most of the senior 
officers of the navy to say that youngsters 
of from three to five years’ experience 
are not fitted for ensigns’ commissions— 
at least on a pinch. 

As for permanent provision for an ade- 
quate supply, it is obvious that the Naval 
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Academy classes must be enlarged, and 


as a consequence the law governing ap- 
pointments must be changed. For years 
the President appointed the midshipmen 
in any number that he pleased. Congress 
looked on this patronage with a hungry 
eye, and occasionally made onslaughts on 
the Executive for not apportioning the 
appointments equitably among the States. 
The consequences of this system ‘were 
bad. The boys were uneducated, for 
Congress steadily refused to create a 
Naval School for forty-five years after 
West Point was established, and the stag- 
nation in promotion was extreme. There 
were midshipmen of sixteen years’ stand- 
ing in 1840. In 1842 the appointments 
of them to pay off political debts became 
so reckless that an attempted check was 
put upon it, but the principal effect was to 
give an extraordinary preference to the 
inhabitants of the territory immediately 
surrounding Washington. In 1845 an- 
other patronage squabble arose, and then 
it was provided that midshipmen should 
be appointed from each State and Terri- 
tory in proportion to the number of Rep- 
resentatives and Delegates, the appointee 
being, moreover, an actual resident of the 
State whence appointed. That made it 
only natural for the Secretary to consult 
the Congressmen as to the fitness of the 
applicants—which was probably just 
what the Representatives wanted—and 
then it was but a step to enacting that the 
Congressmen should take the initiative in 
recommendation. That was in 1852, 
seven years after Secretary Bancroft, lit- 
erally despite Congress, had founded the 
Naval Academy. 

The whole history of the institution in 
the national legislature from that time 
forward has been one of conflict between a 
few wise, patriotic and far-seeing men, 
and the demagog invariably seeking his 
personal political advantage. It has been 
a fight to keep up the standard of educa- 
tion, to eliminate political pulls, to put 
out and keep out the ignorant, lazy and 
vicious, and to prevent the school being 
turned into a quasi-charitable institution ; 
while over and above all stands forth the 
fact that there is only one certain way of 
inducing the average Congressman to 
benefit the Naval Academy and this is 
through measures which, in his opinion, 
directly or indirectly will benefit him. 

The Executive patronage has been 











Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 


steadily cut down, until the President can 
now have but ten cadets of his appoint- 
ment at the Academy at any one time. 
Propositions to give Senators the right to 
nominate have never been favored. In 
1862 the law was changed to give every 
Member of Congress the power to nomi- 
nate two students, but shortly after the 
Civil War, when there was more to be 
gained by advocating retrenchment than 
anything else, half of this patronage was 
foregone. 

The simplest way of meeting the pres- 
ent demand is to restore the double nom- 
ination. That will double the number of 
cadets. It has already been proposed to 
do away with the two years’ sea service 
after leaving the Academy, which will ef- 
fect a further increase, and this should be 
done. There never was any good rea- 
son for requiring it. The practice cruises 
at the Academy give all necessary sea ex- 
perience, and they were provided for that 
express purpose. The Act of 1862 made 
the course at the Naval Academy four 
years, and gave an ensign’s commission 
at the end of it. The law was overridden 
by the Navy Department, ostensibly be- 
cause of war exigency, and changed by 
subsequent enactments. It might well 
be restored. 

Meanwhile, if anything in the way of 
increasing the number of naval cadets is 
to be done, some more sheds ought to be 
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erected at once at Annapolis. The condi- 
tion of the regular buildings is so ruinous 
that a disaster is invited which may leave 
Congress with a moral responsibility bor- 
dering on criminal. The cadets are now 
reciting in a wooden shelter, not much 
better than a cow stable. It is not safe to 
marcli them in numbers through the halls 
of the tumble-down tenement in which 
they sleep. 

The House of Representatives as- 
sumed charge of the rebuilding of the in- 
stitution, against the opposition of the 
Naval Committee last spring, and au- 
thorized the expenditure of a million and 
a quarter for a huge granite armory, boat 
house and ground improvements, these 
being part of an elaborate scheme and 
magnificent project involving the esti- 
mated expenditure of some eight or ten 
million dollars. It now proposes to cut 
down the total to six millions. If the 
Senate concurs, this upsets all that has 
been decided upon, invites possible litiga- 
tion, continues a state of building chaos 
at the Academy for some indefinite pe- 
riod, and imposes on the Secretary of the 
Navy the selection of a new plan. 

But the need for young officers is a ° 
crying one and rises superior to the pro- 
vision of suitable structures in which to 
house and teach them. Therefore, please 


let us have more sheds. 
New Yor«k Ciry,. 


- Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone. 


By Charles Lemuel Thompson. 


H! sentinel rocks of the Yellowstone, 
QO speeverne and splintered and splendid 
still, 
Decked in the robes ye have caught from the 
stun, 
Colors the painter had ne’er looked upon. 
What are the secrets within you that thrill. 
Oh! sentinel rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! royal-robed rocks of the Yellowstone— 
Warders of ages, that come and go— 

When the glacier’s plowshare tossed you high 
In fanciful battlements far to the sky, 

What artist followed to garnish you so, 

Oh! royal-robed rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! lonely rocks of the Yellowstone, 
Catching the centuries’ solar fire, 

Basking in beams of the solemn night, 
Palls ever the flash of the eagle’s flight? 

Does the roar of the cataract ever tire, 
Oh! lonely rocks of the Yellowstone? 


Oh! prophet rocks of the Yellowstone, 

With vour wild prismatic light aglow, 
Ye hint the walls of eternal days 

Where onyx and jasper and gold will blaze, 
And the river of life will flow— 

Oh! prophet rocks of the Yellowstone! 


New York Ciry. 











HE late war with China brought to 
Japan a result never before antici- 
pated. Numerous industries have 

sprung up, while commerce and trade 
have rapidly expanded. One of the chief 
results of this has been the ever increas- 
ing friendly relations with America. 

It is now an authorized fact that Amer- 
ican trade with Japan is rapidly surpass- 
ing that of all other countries, even Great 
Britain. The following table sufficiently 
proves this to be: true, and portends fu- 
ture prosperity : 39 

ImporTeD INTO Japan. 


WHEAT, 











1895 1896. 1897. 

Country Pounds, Pounds, * Pounds. 
United States, ... 484,510 2,451,682 12,467,466 
Korea,. ee 10,457 25717,845 8,887,425 
Other countries... 94 82 25449 

FLOUR. 

United States. ,.., 13,886,970 31,408,311 31,094,810 
Great Britain, ... 3,097 250,357 1,724 
British America.. 75750 298, 9420 
Australia . 50,543 Brat 49 
Lo Serre eee GON Lot 15k Kaghebe 531749 
Hong Kong...... a, Cae 2,500 
Other countries .. 6,095 12,040 6,776 

Totals ....... 14,012,884 31,969,508 31,220,023 


Ever since England started the rail- 
way system in Japan she has naturally en- 
deavored to maintain her lead in export- 
ing railway locomotives and railroad iron 
into the country, but a great rival has ap- 
peared to her. Jn 1885 Japan imported 
locomotives from England to the value 
of $380,935, against $142,165 worth from 
the United States, but by 1895 $1,191,906 
worth were imported from the United 
States, while $899,130 worth came from 
England. 

There. is a very considerable increase 
in such shipments from the United States 
to Japan. So it is with the railroad iron, 
too. Up to 1896 the United States never 
tried to export it to Japan, as we import- 
ed nearly all the railroad iron from Great 
Britain, with a very small quantity from 
Belgium and Germany. 

In 1897, however, the United States 


made the first move in that line of expor-_ 


tation to Japan, sending in $615,018 
worth, against $810,110 worth from 
Great Britain. 
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Japan and America. 
By Masatake Shinoda, M.A., 


Epiror oF “* KYOTOKAKINSHINIPO,” JAPAN. 


Thus the relative growth of our im- 
ports from the United States clearly 
shows a great expansion of trade in re- 
cent years, and there is every reason to- 
believe that America will encroach upon 
that in which Great Britain has hitherto 
held a monopoly—namely, in machinery, 
locomotives, railway material and cotton’ 
goods. There are several very practical 
reasons for this. It takes a longer time 
to ship such articles from England to 
Japan than from the United States, while 
the price from the latter costs less than 
fromthe former. Again, American 
manufacturers are always improving 
their machinery far more than England, 
throwing aside their old methods, no mat- 
ter what it may cost them, while the Eng- 
lish usually cling to their old ones. 

Moreover, Japan no doubt will im- 
port those articles hereafter from the 
United States, since our authorities of 
the locomotive department recently tested 
most carefully English and American lo- 
comotives and machinery, the result. be- 
ing, in every respect, in favor of those 
made in America. Again, there is scarce- 
ly a chance that Japan ever would make 
such articles herself, however rapidly her 
manufacturing may advance. Most of 
the people think that the labor in Japan is 
far cheaper than in America. But it is 
not so, for in Japan the efficiency of labor 
is inferior to that in America and in Eu- 
rope. Besides this, more machinery is 
employed in the United Staates than in 


. Japan, and in any line of manufactures 


the cost. price can naturally be brought 
lower than that which Japan could figure 
on manufacturing those articles in her 
own country instead of importing them. 
In more rapidly advancing the rela- 
tions between the United States and Ja- 
pan, there are three important factors: © 
The first is the early construction of 
the Nicaragua Canal, the completion of 
which will not merely be of great advan- 
tage to the shipping interests of the 
United States, but to those.of Japan also ; 
and, therefore, most of our leading mer- 








chants,-as well as the Government itself, 
are always advocating its construction 
with the hope that it may be exclusively 
controlled by the United States, and they 
will, if necessary, take a bold stand in 
support of the Americans doing. so. £ 

The second is the laying of a cable line 
across the Pacific Ocean from some cen- 
tral Pacific American port to Japan, 
China and the Philippines through 
Hawaii. 

The difficulties of cable communica- 
tions between America and Japan 
through Europe have been experienced 
by all merchants on both sides, the cost 
and time being overrated and almost con- 


stantly the line being interrupted. It 


was reported some time ago that the Jap- 
anese Government is preparing a bill for 
the next session of the Diet to grant a 
subsidy to-a cable scheme, involving the 
laying of that line, the promise. being 
made that rates will thereby be reduced 
to one-half of those now being paid. 
Whether it will pass the two houses or 
not is as yet quite a question, but if the 
United States Government will render 
its assistance to a company in either one 
of the two countries our Government will 
also do the same, and the enterprise could 
soon be carried out under the auspices 
of the two co-operative governments. 

The third is our co-operation with the 
United States for the fate of China. The 
United States, in occupying the Philip- 
pine Islands, have assumed a great re- 
sponsibility, not only to the natives of the 
islands, but to China also; more broadly 
speaking, to the world. 

Ever since the late Chino-Japanese war 
the Chinese Empire has been constantly 
struggling under the yoke placed upon 
her by Russia, France, Germany, and 
even Austria and Italy, all of which na- 
tions have already taken steps which 
could be construed as leading to the so- 
called division of China. : 

Before and after our war with China 
Japan had tried to extend civilization in 
that country, but owing to her ignorance 
and stubbornness could do nothing ex- 
cept to make her prefer to rely upon 
the honeyed lips of Russia to the bitter 
warning of Japan, till she found the for- 
mer disadvantageous for her. 

Often she staggered! Often she was 
shaken! She was a rolling stone, now 
trusting in Russia and another time in 
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England. She now has none to look to 
for aid but the United States in the West 
and Japan in the East. 

The so-called division of the Empire 
is absolutely unprofitable to any nation 
of the world, politically and commer- 
cially, and we believe that- the American 
people would be so generous toward 
China that they would take up arms to 
avoid, under any circumstances, any 
maneuver to obtain territory by -force. 
China, needless to state, is a great Em- 
pire possessing incalculable resources 
and possibilities ; unlimited quantities of 
coal, iron, gold and silver ; and once hav- 
ing opened her interior to the world she 
will most positively afford market’ which 
should arouse the interest of all nations. 

In order to keep the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire, there is no better way 
than to develop such capacities as she 
has; and to attain this the first thing to 
be done is to reform her Government, for 
the very purpose of which America and 
Japan must needs co-operate with each 
other, as it is hopeless for the former 
alone to accomplish that task. China is 
a nation that clings to her tradition and 
history and declines to be reformed at 
all by Western civilization ; she is a mon- 
strous but mighty anachronism, defiantly 
planted on the fringe of a world to whose 
contact she is indifferent, and whose in- 
fluence she abhors. 

However, she has learned a lesson 
through her last war with Japan, that she 
could stand no longer on her ruins; and, 
besides, she has been frightened on one 
hand by the aggressive movements of 
Russia, Germany, France and other Pow- 
ers, and, on the other hand, by her own 
rebellions, composed mostly of the sub- 
jects of the Ming dynasty, which met its 
downfall in 1644. Speaking more par- 
ticularly, no real bond of union connects 
the northern with the southern portions 
of the Empire, each province being in- 
dependent, with its own government and 
army, capable in times of convulsion of 
breaking away without difficulty from 
the sway of the central government. The 
various elements of disorder spread com- 
pletely over the Empire would each find 
its local focus, and a reign of anarchy and 
universal dislocation might be expected 
to ensue sooner or later. 

This is the actual state of affairs in 
the Chinese Empire and, in fact, she sees 
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in Japan and the United States her sal- 
vation at this critical moment. It is our 
duty, therefore, in the name of freedom, 
and in the name of civilization, to take a 
bold step toward enlightening China in 
education, in religion, in politics, in com- 
merce, and in industry. 

The late Americo-Spanish war has 
brought the United States and Japan 
closer than before, politically, commer- 
cially and geographically, by letting the 
Stars and Stripes fly in the islands of the 
Philippines. Why should we not then 
co-operate with each other? As to the 
intimate connections between the two 
countries there need be no more expla- 
nation: We have regarded, and still re- 


gard, the United States in the light of a 
leader, in the light of a benefactor—nay, 
in the light of a mother; and we believe 
it is not any exaggeration to say that the 
American people have every reason to be 
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proud of the advance achieved by the 
Japanese. 

Since the Ishin revolution the country 
with which Japan has been in friendly 
contact, and which has been the inspira- 
tion in the construction of the New Japan, 
is indeed the country of “ Liberty,” the 
country of the “ Puritans ” and the coun-: 
try of “ Commerce.” We aim at nothing 
but the peace of the Far East on the basis 
of developing and expanding the trade, 
and of checking, with our utmost power, 
the policy of military aggression and 
commercial exclusiveness. On this point 
there is no nation but the American with 
whom we have historical relations, with 
whom we have unseparable connections, 
and with whom we have common inter--: 
ests in the Far East. We hope, there- 
fore, and believe that such relations will, 
eventually, lead into an international al- 
liance. 


Drugs and Character 
By David Starr Jordan, 


PRESIDENT OF LELAND STANFORD, JR., UNIVERSITY. 


SE any drugs you like if you can 
afford it. There are many worthy 
gentlemen who use nerve stimu- 

lants in moderation, and who have the 
strength to abstain from what they call 
their abuse. You will find among drink- 
ers and smokers some of the best men 
you know, while some of the greatest 
scoundrels alive are abstemious to the 
last degree. They dare not be otherwise. 
They need all the strength and cunning 
they have to use in their business. Wine 
loosens the tongue and lets fly the secrets 
of guilt. But whatever you do, let it be 
of your own free choice. Count all the 
cost. Take your stand, whatever it may 
be, with open eves, and hold it without 
remorse. ‘‘ With open eyes have I dared 
it,’ said Ulrich Von Hutten, when he 
gave up his life for freedom of thought, 
“and I cherish no regret.” | The wise 
man must accept his punishment, if pun- 
ishment must come, as Hutten did his 
martyrdom. “ With open eyes have I 
dared it, and cherish no regret.” There 
is nothing more hopeless than the ineffec- 
tive remorse of a man who drinks and 


wishes that he did not. If you dont 
want to do a thing, then don’t do it. The 
only way to reform is to stop, stop! stop! 
and the only way to stop is to go at once 
to doing something else. 

Whatever you may think or do as to 
table drinking, and the like, there is no 
question as to the evil of perpendicular 
drinking, or drinking for drink’s sake. 
The really good fellow is convivial when 
he is sober.. It is a poor kind of good- 
fellowship which cannot be found till it is 
saturated with drink. Men who drink in 
saloons do so for the most part for the 
wrench on the nervous system. They 
drink to forget. They drink to be happy, 
they drink to be drunk. Sometimes it is 
a periodical attack of madness, the dis- 
ease of inebriacy. Sometimes it is chronic 
thirst, which is likewise a disease. It is 
a disease which destroys the soundness 
of life; which destroys accuracy of 
thought and action; which destroys wis- 
dom and virtue ; which destroys faith and 
hope and love. It brings a train of sub- 
jective horrors, which the terrified brain 
cannot interpret, and which we call de- 
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lirium tremens,—the tremendous mad- 
ness. This is mania, indeed, but every 
act which injures the faithfulness of the 
nervous system is a step long or short in 
this direction. 

A young man with money and ambi- 
tion starts out to enjoy life. He is 
“ Hail fellow. well met,” “afraid of no 
man,” and “nobody’s enemy but his 
own.” He frequents the clubs, he plays 
the races, and he is with the gayest in all 
gay company. He thinks. well of him- 
self; he has a good time, and he knows 
no reason why others should not think 
well of him. This goes on for a year or 
two, when the pace begins to prove too 
rapid. The “ difference in the morning ” 
becomes disagreeable. It interferes with 
business, it spoils pleasure. The only 
thing to dg is to gostill faster. The race 
down the cocktail route helps to forget. 
Suddenly the man gets sight of himself. 
He catches his face in the glass. He sees 
himself as others see him. Instead of 
“the jolly good fellow, which nobody can 
deny,” he gets the glimpse of a useless, 
helpless sot. He sees a man who has 
spent his substance, has disgraced his 
name, has ruined his home, has broken 
the heart of his wife, has beggared his 
children, has lost the respect of others, 
and the respect of himself. This is the 
shock! When it has come he is hence- 
forth good for nothing, for there is no 
virtue.in maudlin remorse; no hope in 
alcoholic repentance. There is nothing 
that can save him but to stop, and it takes 
something of manhood to do this. 

Such tears of remorse are’ not “ tears 
from the depths of some divine despair.” 
They arise rather from the fact that al- 
cohol irritates the lachrymal glands. 

‘ With most men sin comes not as a re- 
sult of strong passion, ungovernable im- 
pulses and revolt against conventions. 
As with Theron Ware it is an outcome 
of weak will, scanty brains and un- 
checked ‘selfishness, brought in contact 
with petty or nasty temptation of corro- 
s10n. > 

It is true that there are cases of an- 
other kind. There are some men whose 
untamable independence leads them into 
paths of danger simply as a revolt from 
tiresome conventionalities. They sin be- 
cause they will not be tied to the apron 
strings of society. For these lawless, 
turbulent, self-defiant spirits, there is al- 
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ways great hope; for when they find 
themselves entangled in the convention- 
alities of evil, tied to the apron strings of 
the devil, they are likely to break away 
again and lead lives all the more worthy, 
because they have found the path of wis- 
dom and strength for themselves. To 
this class belong the subjects of the great 
conversions, the real brands who have 
snatched themselves from the real burn- 
ings. 

g What a world this would be without 
coffee,” said one old pessimist to another, 
as they sat and growled together at an 
evening reception. ‘ What a world it is 
with coffee,” said the other, for he knew 
that the only solace coffee could give was 
that it seemed for the moment to repair 
the injury its own excessive use had 
brought.. No stimulant or narcotic can 
ever do more than this. They help us — 
forget time and space and ourselves—all 
we have worth remembering. “ With 
health and a day” man “can put the 
pomp of emperors to shame.” Without 
time and space he can do nothing. He is 
nothing. : 

“There is joy in life,” says Sullivan, 
the pugilist, “ but it is known only to the 
man who has a few jolts of liquor under 
his belt.” To know this kind of joy is to 
put one’s self beyond the reach of all 
others. 

The joy of the blue sky, the bright sun- 
shine, the rushing torrent, the songs of 
birds, “sweet as children’s prattle is,” 
the breath of the meadows, the glow of 
effort, the beauty of poetry, the harmony 
of music, the achievement of thought, the 
thousand and thousand real pleasures of 
life, aré inaccessible to him “ who has a 
few jolts of liquor. under his belt,” while 


- the sorrows he feels, or thinks he feels, are 


as unreal as his joys, and as unworthy of 
a life worth living. ; 

And this is natural and inevitable, for 
the pleasure which exists only in imagi- 
nation leads to action which has likewise 
nothing to do with the demands of life. 
The mind is confused, and may be de- 
lighted with the confusion, but the con- 
fused muscles tremble and halt. The 
tongue is loosened and utters unfinished 
sentences; the hand is loosened and the 
handwriting is shaky ; the muscles of the 
eyes are unharnessed and the two eyes 
move independently and see double; the 
legs are loosened and the confusion of 
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the brain shows itself in the confused 
walk. And if this confusion is long con- 
tinued the mental deterioration shows it- 
self in external things, the shabby hat and 
seedy clothing, and the gradual drop of 
the man from stratum to stratum of so- 
ciety, till he brings up some night in the 
ditch. As the world looks more. and 
more different to him, so does he look 
more and more different to the world. 

' A prominent lawyer of Boston once 
told me that the great impulse to total 
abstinence came to him when a young 
man from hearing his fellow lawyers 
talking after dinners at the club. The 
most vital secrets of their clients’ busi- 
ness were made public property when 
their tongues were loosened by «vine. 
The time will come when the only upen- 
ing for the ambitious man of intemperate 
habits will be in politics. It is rapidly 
becoming so now. Private employers 
dare not trust their business to the man 
who drinks. The great corporation dare 
not. He is not wanted on the railroads. 
The steamship lines have long since cast 
him off. The banks dare not use him. 
He cannot keep accounts. Only the peo- 
ple, long suffering and generous, remain 
as his resource. For this reason munic- 
ipal government is his specialty; and 
while this patience of the people lasts, 
our cities will breed scandals as naturally 
as our swamps breed malaria. 

Akin to intemperance is the drug habit. 
The development of corrective and pre- 
ventive surgery is one of the glories of 
modern science. The use of medicines 
for corrective and preventive purposes is 
often most wise and necessary; but the 
recourse to drugs for every conceivable 
purpose is one of the most discouraging 
features of our civilization. The vast 
array of nerve foods, tonics and appe- 
tizers have some poisonous stimulant as 
the basis of their effects. The cures they 
perform are, for the most part, cheats and 
impositions, and the final evil results in- 
vite fresh attacks from frauds and im- 

_postors. There is no agent in the degra- 
ydation of the American press more po- 

|tent than the advertisement of the quack 

\doctor. The desire to secure this adver- 
tisement leads the paper to pander to the 
tastes of the fools on whose life blood 
the medical frauds will feed. 

All that drugs can do for the most 

tort is to change the stress in the process 
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of life. (y hey can create nothing.) They 
cannot bring health. Health is not a 
change of stress. It is not a matter of 
appearances. Health is to the physical 
body what happiness is to the mind. No 
drug can take the place of exercise, and 
no hysteria of the imagination is a sub- 
stitute for the sanity of health. The 
drug habit arises from the desire to make 
a short cut to health, and thus to happi- 
ness. It is a sign as well as a cause of 
personal degeneration. It has been said 
that “civilization is a disease of the 
nerves.” This is nonsense, as the wis- 
dom, effort, continuity and virtue on 
which civilization depends are matters 
demanding the most perfect mental. 
health. But “disease of the nerves ” is 
among civilization’s by-products. The 
conquests of civilization, in the hands of 
incompetents, are as “ edged toois in the 
hands of fools.” They furnish effectual 
means of enforcing the penalties of folly. 
Whether in medical matters one places 
his faith in the touch of a king or a luna- © 
tic, in blessed handkerchiefs or old bones, 
in a figment of the imagination or in a 
bottle of cocaine or the oil of celery, the 
mental attitude is much the same. It is 
the attitude of skepticism toward knowl- 
edge. The philosophy of ignorance is 
the doubt of the existence of knowledge 
or skill. Its hope is that of finding with- 
out effort the short cut to results which 
only knowledge and skill give. 

A wise teacher of women, Anne Pay- 
son Call, has said that always and ever 
“sham emotions torture, whether they be 
of love, religion or liquor.” A sham 
emotion, in this sense, is an impulse or 
sensation, cultivated for its own sake, 
with’ no purpose that it shall ever be 
translated into action. This is the “ rose- 
pink sentimentalism” so abhorred by 
Carlyle as “the second power of a lie, 
the tissue of deceit that has never been 
and never can be, woven into action.” 

And in the lives of women, in particu- 
lar, the short cut to happiness through 
emotionalism is one too often traversed. 
* Emotional excess,” continues Miss 
Call, “is a woman’s form of drunken- 
ness. Nervous prostration is their de- 
lirium tremens.” 

* For emotion ‘or sensation to go over 
into action is to follow the normal law 
of the mind. To cultivate sensation for 
sensation’s sake, with no purpose beyond 
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it, whether of art, music, love, or relig- 
ion, is to live a sensuous life, and this is 
ultimately a life of weakness and de- 
cadence. To cultivate emotion without 
effort at action is to keep the nervous 
system jn a state of excitement as inef- 
fective as the exhilaration of alcohol. 
The influence of intense sentimentalism 
and emotional gush, whether religious or 
secular, is as evil as the influence of 
liquor, and works in much the same way, 
a fact to which the wise John Wesley 
long ago called the attention of his fol- 
lowers. ore 

If religious excitement is used as a 
source of pleasurable thrills it is as de- 
structive to the nervous system as any 
other form of lying that may be forced 
upon it. The religion which shows itself 
in trances, catalepsy and hysteria is not 
religion at all, but mania. It is the sign 
of the softening of the brain, not of the 
salvation of the soul. 

Of like nature is the disposition to live 
in dreams, to give one’s self up to revery. 
“To live in two worlds at once” is to 
unfit one’s self for life in any world. It 
is to make a short cut to unreal happi- 
ness by turning one’s self away from 
the only way to the happiness that now is. 
There are many other ways in which the 
evil of short cuts to happiness show them- 
selves. The habit of envy is one of 
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these, the jealousy of the weak for the 
fortunate—the belief that in some way 
or another our misery is the work of 
some one whose patience seems rewatd-— 
ed with prosperity. Many a vagabond 
looks upon a man with a clean collar as 
a man who has-robbed him, and to make 
the most of this jealousy is the stock in 
trade of many of our agitators and poli- 
ticians. The motive force of much that 
calls itself social reform is the hope that 
those who deserve nothing will get some- 
thing at the next social deal. A social 
condition which shall not demand per- 
sonal responsibility is the Utopia of 
thousands of dreamers. 

The point of all I have to say is this: 
Only gold passes for gold on the coun- 
ters of life. We have the strength, the 
happiness we earn, no less, no more, 
meted out with justice of eternity. All 
pleasures that begin and end with self 
and are unrelated to external things tend 
to destroy effectiveness in life and ra- 
tional enjoyment. And this is true of all 
spurious emotions alike, whether the 
pious ecstasies of a half-starved monk, 
the neurotic excesses of the sentimental- 
ist, or the riots of a debauchee. 

It is folly to try to use as a source of 
pleasure that which lessens or vitiates 
or destroys the flow of life. 

Pato Atto, CAL 


An Idle Day. 


By Maurice 


PEAKING of nature, Emerson said: 
“Its permanence is a_ perpetual 
inchoation.” - The lack of authen- 

tic completeness may be more apparent 
than real, a defect of human comprehen- 


sion. It is a large canvas upon which 
the universe has been sketched for us, and 
we may not take it in with our limited 
vision so as to discourse upon it with 
adequate intelligence. There are* two 
extreme and opposite points of view from 
which nature is most intelligently ob- 
served, that of the poet and that of the 
scientist; and no middle ground has yet 
been successfully occupied. The poet, 
like Emerson, takes a distant look; he 
sees everything through a soft aerial mist 
which modifies outlines and robes masses 
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in a hue of azure. The man of science 
stands so close to everything that he sees 
only details, one at a time, and feels no 
impression of atmospheric suggestion, or 
of dreamy distance and wonderful color 
effects. 
A.man like Emerson or Ruskin, and 
a man like Darwin or Wallace, stand 
across the whole of nature from each 
other. They gaze over the intervening 
infinity without a single throb of mutual 
understanding. The poet sees with his 
imagination, the man of science with his 
reason. But we mistake truth when we 
suppose that the imagination is not al- 
together as authoritative as the reason. 
It is a mere assumption. The blue film 
which we call the sky and the purple 
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glory on the morning hills are facts not 
less than rocks and fossils. As to their 
relative importance, all facts will be 
judged with the prejudice of the judge’s 
point of view. The man of science is so 
narrow that he is apt to discard truth if 
it wears the robe of poetry; and the poet 
is set against truth when it disports itself 
in jargon. 

Not long ago two of us and a little 
lunch-basket spent a day on a lonely and 
lovely sea beach far down Florida’s west- 
ern coast. Between a rocky bluff, low 
and jagged, and the water there was a 
smooth way of white sand which ran for 
miles, crinkled like a clean ribbon care- 
lessly flung along the surf line. The 
breeze, fresh and steady, blew in upon the 
beach, shaking the’sea up just sufficiently 
to dash its spray-over the limestone frag- 
ments scattered some distance in the shal- 
lows off shore. It was a noisy place. 
the wind sang, the waves roared, the 
shore birds clamored. The tides there 
brought many curious things up the sea- 
slope and flung them high and dry.. My 
companion began at once to gather and 
assort these, heaping them here and there 
on the sand. 

“We will fill the basket with them after 
we have eaten the luncheon,” she said; 
but we never did. In a very little while 
what had been strange became common; 
they were curiosities no longer, and we 
left the little piles to be scattered by the 
next high tide and shoreward gale. 

Had we been a pair of scientists it 
would have been different. The shells 
and hollow stones, the seaweeds and what 
not, would have been of more importance 
than the swelling gulf-breast and the 
splendid sky, the breeze and the exhilarat- 
ing tumult. If we had been two poets, 
what songs would have risen in our souls! 
But in fact we were but a man and a 
woman out for a holiday; she, of her ex- 
press choice, carrying the tiny lunch 
basket, and I with my everlasting archery 
tackle in hand. We had been told that 
the storm, twenty-four hours past, had 
driven the birds to this bit of shore; and 
notwithstanding my weapons, there was 
nokilling in my heart. We merely wanted 
to see and study, not as the man of science 
studies, not as the poet studies; we had 
come as idle lovers of nature. It was a 
day of freedom for us, a day of blessed 
“ inchoation,” during which nothing was 
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to be fulfilled. . A pelican, a gull, a cur- 
lew, a plover, a sandpiper,: was not less 
fettered than she or I. 

The day passed, as such a day must, 
with a swiftness which made the wester- 
ing sun a surprise to us. We ate our 
luncheon under a palmetto clufhp. A 
mocking-bird sang overhead while the 
breeze ruffled the feathers on his back 
and sides and spread his sparkling tail 
like a fan. Pelicans, one or two at a 
time, flew low along shore, plunging at 
intervals into the tumbling water with 
splashing violence; gulls dipped graceful- 
ly and wheeled in wide circles. Every 
wet rock in the shallows had its long- 
legged bird see-sawing upon it. A few 
ducks rode the waves in the distance, or 
sped swiftly along two bow shots from 
shore. All the air seemed electrified .by 
an overflow of energy from hundreds of 
winging, running, swimming, diving, 
swooping forms. 

Now the notable thing about our day’s 
experience, as I look back at it in the dis- 
tance, is the fact that we did not study 
what was before us. We saw everything ; 
we enjoyed the whole shifting, wavering, 
scintillating scene; but to us there were 
no details. We strolled for miles leisure- 
ly along the smooth sand, between rocky 
shallows and rocky bluff, taking as a 
large free gift whatever nature offered. 
Now and then I let go an arrow at a far- 
off mark—a bit of jetsam from a wreck, 
or a shining shell—and we watched the 
feathered missile curve highand drift side- 
wise with the wind until it struck down, 
wide of its rightful destination, and stood 
aslant, shivering in the strong breeze- 
current. During the whole day we saw 
not a human being; we were as absolute- 
ly alone as if we had been on the wildest 
uninhabited island. Far out two ships, 
stately and slow, went hull down, their 
crowded sails dark against the gay sky. 

Well, what of it? Nothing but dreamy 
and sweet “ inchoation ” until many days 
had passed, and we had let a thousand 
miles, slip between us and that memora- 
ble beach. From the low peninsula we 
sped up the long incline to the land of the 
‘sky and stayed for a while perched on a 
mountain peak. One day—it was 
Sunday, and the lightest of all snow 
blankets lay on the slopes—we stood 
on an airy rock, breathing deep of 
the bracing air and gazing away 
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southward. Then, suddenly, we faced 
each other; for we both, with the 
eyes of imagination, had seen again the 
warm sea, the creaming surf, the wheel- 
ing birds and the drifting sails. We be- 
gan to talk the delicious day over, and out 
came every detail. We could recall and 
describe each incident, almost enumerate 
our footsteps. Absence and distance had 
perfected the inchoate impression. We 
could read our experience as if some cun- 
ning literator had written it down item 
by item, or, rather, we could look it over 
as if some master artist had sketched 
every detail on the spot and we now had 
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the leaves before us—nay, the very scenes 
and incidents were themselves vividly 
present—‘he whole somehow etherealized 
and yet doubly authenticated. 

After all, is not this the secret of that 
‘enrichment which comes to one’s life 
from new views of nature? We take in 
a liberal draught of freshness; but at the 
time we care for nothing save the im- 
mediate comfort received ; it is like drink- 
ing from a new spring or eating a rare 
fruit. Afterward it is digested and as- 
similated; it is realized in our deepest 
veins of thought and pours its essence 
into our imagination. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The Ethical Side of Trade Unionism. 


By Prof. Edward W. Bemis, 











HE trade union has been compared 
to the modern trust. It is strik- 
ingly like the latter in some re- 

spects, and different from it in others. 
Like the typical trust, many trade unions 
seek to obtain a, monopoly and secure 
monopoly prices. Sidney Webb desig- 
nates the principle as that of a “com- 
pulsory maintenance of the standard of 
life.” It might be called both the com- 
pulsory maintenance and the elevation of 
this standard, so far as that is dependent 
on wages, hours of labor and other in- 
dustrial conditions. 

Under the present economic organiza- 
tion of society the vast mass of work- 
men who have no special individual repu- 
tation, as has the lawyer, the physician, 
the teacher, the artist, and the writer, are 
in fierce competition for employment. 
Those who will work the cheapest are 
likely to be hired. Assuming that the 
many claimants for employment have all 
a passable knowledge of their trade, 
those that will work the cheapest are like- 
ly to be hired. Under these circum- 
stances a species of cutthroat competi- 
tion arises, and workmen, weak individ- 
ually, without much financial resource or 
knowledge of trade conditions, are under 
the temptation to work for less than it is 
to the advantage of society that they 
should receive. Business prosperity is 
advanced by a high purchasing power 
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among the masses. To develop this 
power is vastly more important and per- 
manent in its effects upon industrial pros- 
perity than the crowding upon foreign 
markets of the so-called “‘ surplus prod-' 
ucts’ of our factories. Under any ra- 
tional distribution of income our indus- 
tries would never have much unsalable 
surplus product, even if there were no 
foreign trade whatever. 

It has been likewise conceded by most 
investigators that a high purchasing 
power among the many increases home 
decencies and comforts, morals and edu- 
cation. Sometimes the saloon is chiefly 
benefited by high wages and short hours, 


- but usually the reverse is true. In the 


light of the experience of England and 
America, féw are so bold as to deny that 
the trade union movement has to some 
extent improved the industrial condition 
of labor. As a result have come the 
social and ethical advantages just men- 
tioned. Just as the trust, however, often 
refuses to deal with any who will not 
confine their trade to the trust, so the 
union often refuses to work with non- 
union men. It is a policy of.force, not 
very pleasant to contemplate, and yet I 
believe entirely defensible, and even nec- 
essary, in the present social conditions, so 
far, at least, as the union is concerned. 
If it is a good thing to raise wages, and 
if refusal to work with a non-union man 
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increases the power of the union in this 
direction, and if such refusal is not in- 
herently sinful, it may be defended as an 
interference with one’s freedom of action 
in order to secure greater freedom from 
poverty for all, since any general risean 
the wages of a trade secured by a com- 
bination of workmen is likely to raise 
wages even in establishments where only 
non-union labor is employed. 

While the union resembles the trust in 
many of its aims and methods, it differs 
from it in the following essential points: 
The labor organization benefits millions 

\instead of thousands; it aids the poor who 
/need improved social conditions rather 
than the rich who do not; it is far more 
democratic in its organization, for the 
labor union usually admits to its mem- 
bership at any time all good workmen of 
the trade who wish to join, and on terms 
,of perfect equality, with equal chance 
| with the old members to secure the offi- 
cial positions of control and emolument. 
We are all familiar with how, when the 
financially weak are taken into the trust, 
they are usually given only subordinate 
position, and if allowed to become minor- 
ity stockholders are still at the mercy of 
the few who control the majority of the 
stock. It is probable that the labor union 
does not stimulate its members to the 
keenest exertions as much as does the 
trust, but this is only part of the general 
weakness of the wage system, which does 
not find any way of giving the workman 
as much interest in the business as have 
the owners. On the other hand the 
union has not such a bad influence upon 
‘political conditions as has the giant cor- 


poration, which is constantly seeking fa-. 


vors and discriminations from taxing and 
franchise-giving bodies and from the 
railroads. The extent to which legisla- 
tion in the interest of our great corpora- 
tions, especially our monopolies and 
trusts, is a pure matter of bargain and 
sale in nearly all of our legislative and 
council chambers would horrify the 
country if really understood in all its 
enormity. The direct ethical aspect of 
trade unionism is seen in its relief of 
those in distress, whether from lack of 
work, old age, sickness, or death of the 
bread-winner. 

The one hundred principal trade 
unions of Great Britain, with a member- 
ship in 1898 of 1,043,476, or about 60 
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per cent. of the total membership of all 
the unions, spent during the seven years, 
1892-1898, inclusive, for friendly and 
benevolent purposes, 59 per cent. of their 
total expenses, while another 18 per cent. 
was devoted to working expenses of va- 
rious kinds, and only 23 per cent. to dis- 
pute benefits. American trade unions 
are much younger, and these admirable 
benefit features come with age. Less 
than one-sixth of our trade unions were 
in existence in 1880, and they then em- 
braced less than one-tenth of the exist- 
ing membership, of perhaps one million, 
of all American unions, while one-third 
of the present British unions were in ex- 
istence twenty years ago, and in those 
unions to-day are over 60 per cent. of all 
the British trade unionists. In 1880 only 
5.590 members of American national 
trade unions were in receipt of other 
than strike benefits from their national 
organizations, yet in New York State 
alone, in 1894, when there were 155,843 
members of labor organizations in the 
State, 541 of these organizations, repre- 
senting 121,957 members, or possibly 
one-fifth of all those organized at that 
time in the United States, had expendi- 
tures for the year of $511,817.50, of which 
$260,447.59, or 51 pef cent., was spent 
for benefits other than trade disputes, and 
it is probable that the same was true of 
a part of another 30 per cent., reported 
as spent for “benefits not classified.” 
The membership of the New York unions 
had grown to 209,120 on September 3oth, 
1899, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the amount spent in insurance 
and aid to members has continued to 
grow more than proportionately to the 
increase of numbers. In fact, without 
such a carefully guarded national system 
of labor insurance as prevails in Ger- 
many or such safeguards as can be adopt- 
ed in enormous railroad systems like the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio, 
it is almost impossible to insure work- 
ingmen against sickness and disability 
unless through their own organizations. 
The latter can quickly detect shamming, 
for every member is personally interested 
as a contributor in preventing imposition 
by fellow members. When we consider 
that during the severe winter of 1893-4, 
when so many were out of work, not a 
single application for relief came to the 
charities organizations of Chicago from 
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any trade union members, and when we 
realize the self-respect that self~-insur- 
ance of this kind gives, we can under- 
stand an important ethical aspect of the 
trade union movement which is not suffi- 
ciently recognized. 

Against this some would place the sup- 
posed restriction on the number of ap- 
prentices by the unions. It is said that 
there is a conspiracy against the Amer- 
ican boy and against trade instruction. 
An investigation of this matter for an ar- 
ticle which I contributed tothe Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, for September, 1894, 
showed that many trade unions, such as 
those upon the railroads, have no such re- 
strictions, and that in most other cases 
the number of apprentices, as, for ex- 
ample, among the printing establishments 
of Chicago or New York, is less than the 
trade union rules allow. This means 
that the greatest obstacle in the way of 
apprenticeship lies not in the unions, but 
in the American boy, who does not want 
to undergo an apprentice’s training, and 
the employer, who does not care to bother 
with him. The solution of trade instruc- 
tion will lie with manual training and 
technical schools, supported by public 
and private efforts, as in Germany and 
England, and, as we are beginning to see, 
in our State agricultural colleges, and in 
some of our city schools. 

The attitude of our unions on the tem- 
perance question has been a matter of 
special investigation on my part within 
a few months. About a dozen organiza- 
tions, with about 180,000 members, re- 
port a very marked antagonism to the 
saloon. For example, Mr. Robert B. 
Kerr, Secretary-Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
with 3,000 members, writes: 

“Both President Slocum and myself, as well 
as the other members of the Executive Board 
of this order, have done everything possible 
to oppose the saloon and its influences among 
our members. I wish to go on record as say- 
ing that I consider the saloon to be the great- 
est enemy to organized labor that exists at the 
present time, as indeed it is to all other pro- 
gressive movements of whatever kind. To the 
best of my knowledge none of our locals meet 
in halls connected with saloons; as a general 
thing meetings of trade unions are held in 
halls belonging to the trades and labor’ coun- 
cils or to some of the fraternal societies.” 

The general secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Lee M. Hart, of the National Alliance of 
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Theatrical Stage Employees, with a 
membership of 4,000, writes that they 
have “very stringent laws compelling 
temperance on the part of every mem- 
ber.” 


Mr. E. E. Clark, head of the Railway 
Conductors, writes: 


“ The good effects of the trades unions upon 
their members are apparent to the most casual 
observer. The general character and social 
standing of the employees in trades which are 
thoroughly well organized is so radically dif- 
ferent from what it was before they had or- 
ganizations that there is no room for doubt on 
that score. Intemperance has materially de- 
creased; thrift and industriousness have in- 
creased, and the percentage of men who own 
their own homes is very much larger among 
members of trade unions than among any 
equal number of men who do not belong to 
the unions. The general influence of labor or- 
ganizations has been to elevate the character 
of the men, and those influences are still at 
work.” | 


Mr. J. Ford, Jr., editor of the Switch- 
man’s Union, writes: 


“In our obligation there is a clause which 
states, ‘I will not recommend any one for 
membership in this organization whom I know 
to be a common drunkard.’ I, myself, am a 
total abstainer, and likewise, also, is the Grand 
Master, the Grand Secretary and Treasurer, 
and the Vice-Grand Master. I visited some of 
the subordinate lodges this summer and at 
every place I spoke against the use of liquor. 
I have also written against it in our official 
organ.” 


He says the trade union elevates its mem- 
bers 


“morally, socially and intellectually, makes 
them better husbands, fathers, workmen or cit- 
izens. In fact, a laboring man who does not 
belong to the organization which represents 
its labor, in my estimation, is not a good citi- 
zen. Years ago, before the switchmen were 
organized, they received $1.50 per day. They 
were a roving class. To-day, through organi- 
zation, they are getting 25 cents and 29 cents 
per hour, and a good many of them have 
homes and are educating their children to fill 
any position in life. All this is due to organi- 
zation.” 


Mr. J. B. Lennon, secretary of the 
Journeymen Tailors, writes: 


“T can well. remember when there could be 
found in no city from Sunday until Tuesday or 
Wednesday of the following week any tailors 
who were sufficiently sober to work at their 
trade, or if any they were very few indeed. I 
believe most earnestly that organization has 
been the cause that has cured and eliminated 
this evil: You can now go to the same cities 
where our unions have existed from ten to 
twenty-five or thirty years, and you will 
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scarcely find a single member of the organiza- 
tion that is a habitual drunkard. The officers 
of our organization, myself included, are de- 
cidedly opposed to the use of intoxicating 
liquors as a beverage, and I have not failed, 
whenever the opportunity presented itself, to 
declare myself upon this question.” 

The secretaries of other unions, num- 
bering over 100,000 members, report con- 
siderable opposition to the saloon, while 
a third group, of nearly 200,000 mem- 
bers, report that their insurance depart- 
ments are a great encouragement to tem- 
perance, because sickness, accident and 
disability benefits are forfeited if the mis- 
fortune has been caused by drink, while 
all the unions appear to consider, with 
truth, that the social atmosphere of the 
union supplies some of the needs of hu- 
man nature that usually draw men to the 
saloon. ae 

Our trade unions have been the most 
active force in securing compulsory edu- 
cation, factory legislation, employers’ lia- 
bility acts, free public employment 
bureaus, bureaus of labor statistics, 
boards of arbitration, sanitary laws for 
workers, the regulation or prohibition of 
sweatshops, the early closing of stores, 
and the eight-hour day, while they have 
co-operated heartily with efforts of 
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other classes in securing the prohibition 
of most kinds of Sunday labor. 

Recognizing, then, that our own rapid- 
ly growing labor organizations are not 
directly seeking to increase the skill or 
efficiency of their members, but to secure 
better terms from the employer and bet- 
ter protection from the State, we are 
bound to admit that in the accomplish-: 
ment of these ends a better standard of | 
living and higher ethical ideals are grad- 
ually developed. By all odds the worst 
feature of American unions is the readi- 
ness of many of their leaders to desert 
their organizations for political plums, 
under our spoils system or for other self- 
ish reasons. Fortunately the rank and 
file of the unions are beginning to recog- 
nize this and to seek more disinterested 
leadership. ' 

The unions greatly need the friendly 
counsel and co-operation of those better 
educated and more fortunately situated, 
who are enthusiastic to work and suffer 
if thereby these promising organizations 
of labor can more nearly approach their 
ideals. Will not some would-be follow- 
ers of Jesus realize that the giving of 
such co-operation to organized labor is a 
truly Christian duty? 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Aerial Navigation. 
By Octave Chanute, C.E. 


II.—Flying Machines. 


HE demerit of the flying machine 
consists in the danger. If experi- 
menting in the air were as safe as 

upon the land or the water, it is 
not improbable that the flying machine 
would have been evolved nearly as soon 
as the steamboat or the locomotive; for 
the project has appealed to the imagina- 
tion of men from the earliest times, as 
tradition and history abundantly prove. 
Butit is not safe ; the slightest error in de- 
sign or in execution precipitates the ex- 
perimenter to the ground, and happy in- 
deed is he, if it is only his apparatus 
which is smashed. Hence the first requi- 


site is to evolve safety, and the next is the 
motor. As with the balloon, one main 
obstacle in the way of the flying machine 
has been the lack of a light artificial mo- 
tor, but with this once procured and with 
stability secured, the speeds are likely to 
be greater than those of express trains, 
say 80 to 100 miles an hour. 

In 1891 Professor ‘Langley published 
his “Experiments in Aerodynamics.” 
furnished reliable data for air reactions 
on planes and gave a sound basis for cal- 
citlating the support and resistance to be 
expected from them. He next took up 
the production of a flying machine, and 












after almost numberless experiments had 
the satisfaction of obtaining, May 6, 
1896, two successful flights of his ‘‘Aero- 
drome,” which were again produced in 
November of the same year, the free 
flight that time being more than three- 
quarters of a mile, and the machine 
alighting safely on each occasion. 

‘rhe “Aerodrome” is provided with two 
pairs of wings, 12 to 14 feet from tip to 
tip, with two screw propellers and with a 
steam engine of 1 horse-power, weighing 
7 or 8 pounds. The entire weight is 
stated to be about 25 pounds, and’ this is 
sustained in ascending flight so long as 
the necessarily small supply of water for 
steaming continues. To advance from 
this performance to the construction of a 
full sized machine, carrying a man, in- 
volves graver difficulties, which Profes- 
sor Langley is said to be now engaged in 
overcoming. These difficulties consist 
in building a large machine of the ‘same 
relative weight, and in obtaining a better 
result in pounds sustained per horse- 
power. 

In 1896 and 1897 Messrs. Tatin and 
Richet also produced a steam aeroplane, 
but the flights were inferior to those of 
Langley, and the equilibrium was defect- 
ive. 

About 1889 Mr.. Hiram Maxim, the 
celebrated maker of guns, made some 
elaborate experiments upon the support- 
ing power and resistance of planes in air, 
and reached much the same conclusions 
as Langley. He subsequently construct- 
ed a very large aeroplane apparatus to 
carry three men. It spread about 4,000 
square feet of supporting surface and 
weighed nearly 8,000 pounds, including 
that of a steam engine developing 363 
horse-power ‘and weighing some 10 
pounds per horse power, with-all its ad- 
juncts. This was driven by two propell- 
ing screws of 17 feet 10 inches diameter, 


and was placed on a railway track of 8. 


feet gauge, being prevented from flying 
off unduly by another pair of wooden 
outside rails placed above the wheels. 
Upon this track the machine made many 
trips to test the lifting power and it was 
found that all the weight could be sup- 
ported on the air at speeds of 36 or 37 
miles per hour. Indeed it was estimated 
that the total lifting effect was 10,000 
pounds, or 28 pounds per _horse- 
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power. A number of minor acci- 
dents had been encountered and _ re- 
paired, when, on the. 31st of July, 
1894, it entered upon free flight by burst- 
ing through the upper rails during one of 
the experiments. Steam was at once 
shut off and the machine came down after 
making a short flight, receiving consider- 
able injuries. These were subsequently 
repaired, but a number of business rea- 
sons have hitherto prevented the continu- 
ation of these experiments, which have 
cost $100,000. It is understood that Mr. 
Maxim intends to take them up again, 
and to pursue the problem to a practical 
solution. He believes that his great ap- 
paratus was deficient in stability, but that 
he sees a way to remedy this. 

Mr. ‘C. Ader, a well-known French 
electrical engineer, has been experiment- 
ing nearly 30 years. In 1872 he built a 
great artificial bird, 26 feet across, to be 
actuated by man power. In 1891 he con- 
structed an improved apparatus 53 feet 
across, provided with a motor, and 
obtained a number of short flights, 
followed by breakages. Then, it is said, 
the French Government appropriated 
funds, and Mr. Ader constructed from 
1892 to 1897, under the supervision of 
army officers, an immense artificial bird 
which he called an “Avion.” This was 
tested with great secrecy in October, 
1897, upon the Satory field of maneu- 
vers. A great circular track had been 
prepared by removing the sod and roll- 
ing perfectly smooth, and upon this the 
machine was set running upon its own 
wheels. These left the ground upon due 
speed being attained, and the machine 
flew. Buta wind squall supervened, Mr. 
Ader diminished his velocity and came 
down, his machine being badly broken in 
alighting. It is said to have been re- 
paired, but no further trials are known to 
have occurred. The engines weigh about 
7 pounds per horse-power, but the appa- 
ratus is probably so deficient in equilib- 
rium as to risk an accident at every at- 
tempt to fly. It is to be exhibited at the 
Exposition of 1900. 

Mr. L. Hargrane, in New South 
Wales, has been experimenting some 16 
years, and has produced some 20 models 
which fly, driven by clock work, rubber, 
compressed air or steam. His last steam 
engine weighed about 10 pounds per 
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horse-power, and he is now working on 
an oil engine. He has also invented the 
new form of kites which bears his name, 
has been lifted off the ground by a team 
of them, and is now engaged in further 
experiments to obtain the best shapes for 
aerial support. 

In all these experiments only a few 
flights were made before the apparatus 
came to grief or showed such defects as 
to lead to discontinuance, but to Otto 
Lilienthal belongs the honor of develop- 
ing a method by which he made more 
than 2,000 flights on full sized machines 
before disaster ensued. He first made 
elaborate experiments upon the best 
forms for wings, determined that concave 
surfaces like those of birds gave much 
more supporting efficiency than planes— 


so much so that the latter are now prac-. 


tically abandoned—and then, about 1891, 
he built a number of gliding machines 
with which, using gravity as a motive 
power for the nonce, he sailed from high 
hill tops against the wind; the length of 
glide depending upon the hight started 
from, and the maximum being about 
1,200 feet. The balance was restored, 
when endangered, by movements of the 
operator. A motor was at one time 
added, but found to produce grave com- 
plications. He was on the point of test- 
ing a new principle when, during a flight 
with one of the old machines, he lost his 
balance in a wind gust, fell and was killed 
in August, 1896, to the disheartening loss 
of science. 

Lilienthal was followed by Mr. P. S. 
Pilcher, an English engineer, who some- 
what improved upon the apparatus and 
made hundreds of glides between 1895 
and 1899. Toward the last he intro- 
duced a method of rising from level 
ground by towing the apparatus with 
horses, and while experimenting in this 
manner he fell and was killed in Septem- 
ber, 1899, in consequence, probably, of 
his apparatus being in bad order. He 


had, like Lilienthal, already built a motor: 


to drive his machine, but had never ap- 
plied it. 
Lilienthal has also been imitated by the 


ee 
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writer of this, who has, however, wholly 
confined his efforts to evolving the prob- 
lem of automatic stability by methods dif- 
fering from those of his predecessors. 
He has had over 1,000 glides made un- 
der his direction with 5 full sized ma- 
chines, covering 3 different types, in-1896 
and 1897, without the slightest accident. 
He is now engaged in evolving still a dif- 
ferent type, and holds that it is premature 
to introduce an artificial motor before the 
question of stability and safety is satis- 
factorily settled. 

Thus it appears that great progress has 
been made in aerial navigation within the 
last few years; that both with dirigible 
balloons and with flying machines men 
have been carried through the air, so that 
we not only can now anticipate final suc- 
cess, but, a true sign of progress, we can 
even approximately see its future lim- 
itations. Balloons have gradually in-: 
creased in speed and will increase still 
more. They will be useful in war and in 
exploration, and seem to be the proper 
type for Governments to experiment 
with. Flying machines promise better 
results as to speed, but yet will be of lim- 
ited commercial application. They mav 
carry mails and reach otherwise inaccess- 
ible places, but they cannot compéte with 
railroads as carriers of passengers or 
freight. They will not fill the heavens 
with commerce, abolish custom houses, 
or revolutionize the world, for they will 
be expensive for the loads which they 
can carry, and, subject to too many 
weather contingencies. Success is, how- 
ever, probable. Each experimenter has 
added something to previous knowledge 
which his successors can avail of. It 
now seems likely that two, forms of flying 
machines, a sporting type and an ex- 
ploration type, will be gradually evolved 
within one or two generations, but the 
evolution will be costly and slow, and 
must be carried on by well equipped and 
thoroughly informed scientific men; for 
the casual inventor who relies upon one 
or two happy inspirations will have no 
chance of success whatever. 

Cuicaco, I. 
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The Coming Eclipse. 
By Charles A. Young, Ph.D., LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY AT PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


TOTAL eclipse of the sun, the first 
which has visited our Atlantic 
States since 1869, is to occur on 
the morning of Monday, May 28th. The 
shadow of the moon will first strike the 
earth at sunrise off the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, and will cross that country in the 
early morning from near San Blas to Hi- 
dalgo on the Rio Grande, about a hun- 
dred miles from the river’s mouth. From 
there the central line, passing over a cor- 
ner of Texas, crosses the Gulf to a point 
southwest of New Orleans, and thence 
traverses the Southern States to the’ 
mouth of the Chesapeake, where the total - 
phase occurs at about 9 a. m. 


The middle of the eclipse (the point 
where it is total exactly at noon) lies in 
the Atlantic about 300 miles southeast 
from Newfoundland. After crossing the 


ocean the shadow reaches the coast of 
Portugal about 3 p. m., at a point some 
25 miles south of Oporto, crosses the 
Peninsula to a point a little south of Ali- 
cante, jumps the Mediterranean to’ Al- 
giers, and moves on through northern 
Africa until it finally leaves the earth at 
sunset not far from ancient Thebes, hav- 
ing traveled over a path a little more than 
7,000 miles in length. 

In the United States its track ranges 
in width from about 48 miles at New Or- 
leans to 56 in Virginia, and the duration 
of the total eclipse varies correspondingly 
from 72 seconds to g6—a_ short-lived 
glory everywhere, and lamentably in con- 
trast with the Sumatran eclipse of next 
year, the observers of which will enjoy a 
duration of nearly six minutes and a half. - 

The principal towns which lie near the 
central line of our eclipse are the follow- 
ing: New Orleans, Biloxi,and Pass Chris- 
tian, Miss.; Monroeville, Greenville, and 
Union Springs, Ala.; Columbus, Thom- 
aston, Barnesville, Forsyth, Monticello, 
Greensboro, Union Point, and Washing- 
ton, Ga.; Newberry, Winnsboro, and 
Lancaster, S. C.; Wadesboro, Rocking- 
ham, Southern Pines, Edgecombe, Scot- 


land, and Winton, N. C., and Virginia 
Beach, Va. ~* 

In.addition to these, Tuskegee, Ala.; 
Madison and Crawfordville, Ga.; Edge- 
field, Chester and Camden, S. C.; Raleigh 
and Norfolk, all lie well within the limits 
of totality. But Mobile and Montgom- 
ery, Ala.; Macon and Milledgeville, Ga., 
and Abbeville and Columbia, S. C., lie 
just on the boundaries or a little outside. 

As to the weather chances, the observa- 
tions of the Weather Bureau during the 
last three years show that stations near 
the coast are likely to be troubled with 
clouds and fogs, and that the probabili- 
ties of a clear sky are far better for points 
in Western Georgia and Eastern Ala- 
bama. One or two of the North Caro- 
lina stations, however, Wadesboro, for in- 
stance, seem to form favorable exceptions 
to the general character of their neighbor- 
hood. 

The distribution of observers is not 
yet fully settled, but, so far as we can 
learn, parties will probably be stationed 
nearly as follows: The neighborhood of 
Norfolk is likely to be occupied by numer- 
ous amateurs, who will take the risk of 
bad weather because of the accessibility 
and convenience of the station, and the 
fact that the totality there reaches its 
maximum length of a minute and three- 
quarters. 

At Winton several parties are expect- 
ed: An important party from the Smith- 
sonian Institution, with elaborate appara- 
tus for studying the heat-radiation of the 
corona, and a long-focus camera of forty 
feet focal length for the photography of 
the details of the structure of the lower 
regions of the corona. Also a small party 
from Tftinity College (Hartford, Conn.), 
and perhaps a Harvard Observatory par- 
ty, co-operating with the larger one to be 
mentioned later, in the photographic 
search for an intra-Mercurial planet or 
planets. 

At or near Raleigh, Professor Upton, 
of Brown University, will be stationed 
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with a small party well equipped with 
telescopes and cameras. 

At Southern-Pines, about sixty miles 
southwest of Raleigh, the U. S. Naval 
Observatory expects to establish one of 
its important parties; .and Professor 
Rees, of Columbia College, will also prob- 
ably be there with a small party from 
New York. The station seems likely to 
be a favorite point for those who wish to 
view the eclipse simply as a spectacle, as 
there is a large and comfortable hotel 
with every accommodation, and the Sea- 
board Air Line Railway is, we under- 
stand, offering special rates. 

At Wadesboro, just on the southern 
boundary of the State, there are to be sev- 
eral parties. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion has selected a station there for a 
second party—at least, we so understand, 
though it is perhaps possible that they 
may merely have decided to move to this 
point the party originally destined for 
Winton. Princeton University has also 
chosen this station for its party of eight 
or ten observers, and.an English party of 
about the same number has done the 
same. There will probably also be one 
or two other foreign observers as guests 
of the Princetonians. 

We do not at present know of any par- 
ties who have selected stations in South 
‘ Carolina. The University of Pennsylvania 
had planned to send a party to Newberry, 
but a serious accident to the chief of the 
expedition has, we understand, broken up 
the arrangements. 

At Union Point, Ga., the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology will establish a party, 
and there also, or in the vicinity, the Dol- 
beer party from the Chabot Observatory, 
California, will make its observations un- 
der the charge of Mr. Burckhalter, who 
was so successful with his ‘revolving 
plate-exposer in the Indian eclipse of 
1898. A little further southwest, at 
Burnesville, a second party from the 
Naval Observatory will be stationed ; and 
- at some point not far from. there Profes- 
sor Wadsworth, of the Allegheny Ob- 
servatory, and Mr. Herman S. Davis, of 
the United States Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, will make their observations. Still 
further west, at or near Barnesville, the 
Crocker party, from the Lick Observa- 
tory, will occupy a station under the 
charge of Professors Campbell and Per- 
rine. It is probable that the Yerkes Ob- 
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servatory people will also locate some- 
where in this region, tho they may pre- 
fer to go further west into Alabama. The 
second, and principal, Harvard party, un- 
der the charge of the younger Professor 
Pickering, will go to Greenville, Ala., se- 
lecting this distant point in order to in- 
clude as long a base as possible between 
their two stations, a matter of importance 
in case their negatives should happen to 
show upon them the presence of some 
new planet—a thing most earnestly de- 
sired, but not very sanguinely hoped for. 
It is possible that a third party from the 
Naval Observatory may be sent to Cen- 
tral Mexico to observe the eclipse from 
the lofty tableland, and it is altogether 


probable that several other parties of 


more or less importance, of which we 
have as yet no definite information, will 
be in the field—to say nothing of the host 
of mere sightseers who will place them- 
selves where they can enjoy the wonder- 
ful spectacle, not to be repeated in this 
part of the country for twenty-five years 
to come. Nor must we omit to mention 
the party of Mr. Lowell and Professor 
Todd, of Amherst College, who have 
gone to the Algerian desert, taking with 
them the immense 24-inch telescope of 
the Flagstaff Observatory, by far the 
largest instrument ever pointed at the 
eclipsed sun. So far as we know these 
are the only American observers who 
have gone abroad. : 
As to the aim and object of observa- 
tions, the photographs of the corona are 
intended to secure the completest possi- 
ble records of its form and structure, and 
of:any possible changes that may take 
place while the shadow is passing over 
the earth. The photographs of spectra 
are intended to secure an accurate deter- 
mination of the position of the bright 
lines in the spectra of the corona and 
chromoscope, and especially to give a rec- 
ord of the process of transition from the 
ordinary solar spectrum with its dark 
lines to the so-called “ flash-spectrum ” 
of countless bright lines which appear for 
a few moments at the beginning and end 
of the total phase—a fleeting phenome- 
non full of most interesting and impor- 
tant information with respect to the na- 
ture and conditions of the solar atmos- 
phere, but requiring for its investigation 
special and expensive apparatus, and ex- 
treme skill in its use. Visual observa- 
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tions of the spectrum will cooperate with . 
the photographic, and may reach some 
delicate phenomena which our present 
sensitive plates are unable to register. 
Very important, also, and proportionately 
difficult, is the proposed study of the ra- 
diation of the corona with the bolometer 
and radiometer. We have already re- 
ferred to the search for an intra-Mercu- 
rial planet, and there are many other ob- 


servations to be made relating to the de- 
termination of the exact path of the 
moon’s shadow over the earth, and the 
physical and meteorological phenomena 
that accompany its passage over a given 
point. Whether this eclipse is to give 
us any new and important knowledge, no 
one can predict with certainty. We can 
only hope, and be careful to waste no op- 
portunity. : 
Princeton, N, J. 


The Wsciii With the Suds. 


By Marion Harland. 


NE of the most pitiable sights I 
ever beheld was a woman in an 
insane asylum who had been 

cleaning one window for ten years. As 
soon as it was light enough in the morn- 
ing to see the “ glimmering square ” she 
began the self-appointed task, never leav- 
ing off, except to take her meals, until 
dark. The window overlooked a lawn 
shaded by trees and gay with flowers, 
Beyond the asylum grounds lay a goodly 
prospect of town, river and hills. The 
voices of children at play and the singing 
of birds floated in at other windows. 
This one she would never have opened. 
The lower sash of it was her work-a-day 
world, and all her days were working 


When she was brought to the institu- 
tion and nothing but window-cleaning 
would keep her quiet, the attendants used 
to fill the basin on the table beside her 
with suds. After.a while the basin was 
left empty. She saw the suds in it all 
the same; the cloth was dipped, squeezed 
and shaken out, automatically. When 
worn into tatters, it was replaced by a 
new bit of stuff. The hallucination was 
cheap and disturbed nobody. So long as 
she might scrub and polish she _ said 
never a word and noticed nothing that 
went on about her. 

That was a dozen years ago. I can 
still, by closing my eyes and sending my 
thoughts back, see the face of the woman 
with the suds. It is creased by wrinkles, 
all drooping downward ; the lips are com- 
pressed to a pitiful thread ; deep-set eyes 
are “ crossed ” by years of intent gazing 
upon one object; the complexion is 
opaque and sallow, as of one long dead. 


I have dreamed of her, once and again, 
awakening with a prayer upon my lips— 
not for her who, while nominally alive, 
was beyond the reach of human help— 
but for those whose representative I have 
held her to be ever since the heartless 
summer day of my visit to that Southern 
asylum. 

Much is spoken and printed of the, 
purifying effect women would have upon 
politics were they allowed to vote. With- 
out touching the vexed question by so 
much as the tip of one of my fingers, I 
would observe that cleaning has been her 
métier from the beginning of historic 
ages until now. Three-fourths of the la- 
bor of her household is made up of 
cleansing what has been soiled and right- 
ing that which has been disordered. If 
half an hour be spent in eating, forty- 
five minutes, or maybe an hour, will be 
given to washing “the things” needed 
for the orderly sequence of the meal. 
Napkins, handkerchiefs and towels are 
used once; bed linen, one, two or. three 
days, according to the regulations of the 
house; curtains, counterpanes and blan- 
kets, a few weeks—and after that, the 
suds! Careful Martha seldom quite 
escapes in body from the atmosphere of 
steam and yellow soap—in thought, 
never. 

“ How clean do you. think we would 
be if all the water required for bathing 
and washing had to be lugged by our- 
selves up four flights of stairs?” de- 
manded a practical sister-of-the-poor, 
when a visitor commented upon the dirt 
and odors of a tenement house. 

“How many times in the week would 
you have soup, entrée, salad, dessert, 
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fruit and coffee at dinner if you had to 
wash every plate, knife, fork, spoon and 
tumbler after each meal?” asked a city 
woman of me. “ That is what my hus- 
band’s nieces do three times a day for a 
family of nine people. They are refined, 
well-educated girls whose father is a 
country minister. He has four sons to be 
put through school and college; his wife 
is an invalid (and what wonder?), and 
upon a salary of eight hundred a year 
they cannot afford to keep a servant, even 
of the sort that might be induced to vege- 
tate in a house four miles from a railway. 
The daughters do all the housework, 
even the washing. The prettiest of the 
three, who would be called a thorough- 
bred in a rich man’s house, asked me 
one Monday if she did not ‘ remind me 
of Venus rising from the waves,’ as she 
churned up the suds. I ran away to hide 
the tears in my eyes. It is deplorable! 
but where-is help to come from?” 

The editor of a religious paper. once 
asked me to write an article on the ne- 
glect of church ordinances resulting from 
the pre-eminence given to the Sunday 
school above the regular services of the 
sanctuary. The publication was followed 
by a second request: 

“Your article, Sunday School versus 
Sanctuary, is pessimistically destructive. 
Please write one that shall be optimistic- 
ally constructive.” 

The order remains unfilled, and I file 
away with it my friend’s query, “ Where 
is help to come from?” 

Housework of every kind is honorable 
in all upon whom it devolves as a duty. 
It is not, in itself, degrading. It can be, 
and, thank Heaven! it is, dignified in 
countless well-ordered homes, where it is 
ranged with other duties, more or less 
indispensable to the general good. That, 
in this rushing modern existence of ours, 
something must be crowded out and left 
behind—even such things as we should 
like to do, and which we feel ought to be 
done—is as true as any geometrical 
axiom. It is as true that the crowding 
should not drive to the wall the best 
things in a woman’s nature. She has a 
right to live her own life; to invest to ad- 
vantage the talents—be it one or ten— 
committed to her; a right to room for 
healthful, deep breathing, and enough 
action to save mental joints from anchy- 
losis, brain and soul from atrophy. 
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When she is phenomenally strong of 


‘will and of nerve she rends the tough 


withes binding her nobler powers, and 
works out the salvation of what seemed 
ready to perish. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” 
was thought out, chapter by chapter, in 
the soapy steam rising from dish-pan and 
scrubbing-pail, and written between the 
setting and the rising of home- 
made loaves. ‘“ Wuthering Heights ” 
was scribbled by snatches while the 
flat-irons were heating and the soup 
coming to the boil in the parson- 
age kitchen. New England minis- 
ters’ wives by the score heard their boys 
recite Czsar and Virgil, and go over 
problems in Euclid to the accompaniment 
of bubbling pots and hissing fat, while 
the cradle got a quieting touch from the 
mother’s foot*as she passed from hearth 
to table. The ante-bellum Virginia ma- 
tron, fearing to intrust the washing of 
china, glass and silver to heedless ne 
groes, prepared her sons for college and 
acted as governess to her daughters while 
her soft fingers fished choice “ fragiles ” 
from the scalding suds, and polished 
them with the softest of old linen towels. 

There is poetry in the telling of it. 
There is heroism in the doing. Heroism 
and resolution not appreciated by those 
who have never been obliged to conquer 
circumstance made mighty by usage and 
prejudice. 

“Tf I don’t do it, who will?” said a 
pale, bright-eyed woman in quiet bitter- 
ness, when I regretted that scouring and 
soaking were spoiling her hands for 
piano practice. 

Music was to her as the breath of her 
nostrils. It rested, consoled, re-created 
her. She was losing her delicacy of 
touch and ease of manipulation, even if 
she could make’time for practicing. The 
comfort and health of her family depend- 
ed upon her performing the major part 
of her housework. Her husband had 
“lost money,” and economy of a severe 
type was imperatively demanded. Her 
plea was unanswerable : 

“Tf I don’t do it, who will?” 

The cry goes up to heaven from many 
another home and heart. The tens of 
thousands of labor-saving -inventions 
which jostle one another out of fashion 
in house-furnishing shops avail nothing 
in the surge of the suds. What is soiled 
must go through the hot waters, be - 
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washed and made clean. by the house- 
wife’s hands. When she has set her 
house in order, and there seems to be a 
lull in work that is never done until her 
coffin-lid is screwed over her tired face, 
she is in no fit condition for study, or 
bookish talk, for music-making and 
drawing, or even for art-needlework. 
Her husband, her brothers and her sons 
put muscular energy into their work. Sh 
informs hers with soul and spirit, a white 
glow in which cellular tissue consumes 
fast. Men spend upon their tasks. Wom- 
en spend, and are spent. 

The best specimens of our good men 
—humane fellow creatures, loving hus- 
bands, fond sons—do not enter into the 
sccret of this slavery to the inevitable. It 
has been the order of things (some say, 
of Nature) for so long that women of 
limited means—especially in the country 
—shall wash, brew and bake, make, 
mend, sweep and dust, that the unreason 
of expecting all this to be done by one 
pair of hands does not appeal to the mas- 
culine mind as cruel or unjust. John’s 
nerves are like whipcord; his wife’s are 
taut harp-strings. The sleep of the la- 
boring man is sweet. To the over- 
wrought housemother sound sleep is a 
lost art. Man does day’s work. Con- 
science appoints to his wife what her 
grandmother called “a stent,” and she is 
straitened until it be accomplished. To 
slight, to slur over, to cover up dirt, and 
to compromise upon “a lick and a prom- 
ise,” until some more convenient season, 
would be, in her eyes, a sin for which she 
would have to give an account at the bar 
of Conscience. 

In ultra-conscientious New England 
the farmers’ wives—a large percentage 
of whom are quondam school-mistresses 
—furnish three-fourths of the population 
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By Bishop H. 


HE weary child, the long play done, 
Wags slow to bed at set of sun, 
Sees mother leave, fears night be- 


gun, 
But by remembered kisses made 
To feel, tho lonely, undismayed, 
Glides into dreamland unafraid. 


dent Yankee economizes is servants. 
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of State lunatic asylums and private “ re- 
treats,” and thrice happy is the farmer 
who, at forty, has had but one wife and 
kept her. This is statistical, not specu- 
lative. 

If it be possible to divorce the Woman 
and the Suds, it is the husband who must 
attempt the “ constructive” work. 

To begin with—let him awake to the 
extent of her sacrifices, the degree of her 
toil, and give her intelligent sympathy in 
abundant measure. When his brawn can 
supplement her slender reserves of 
strength, let him be quick to offer it. I 
once saw a great-hearted, big-jointed fel- 
low set his wife aside as he might a baby, 
when she was about to take a heavy boiler 
from the range, and swing off the vessel 
with one hand. 

“Women weren't built for this sort of 
thing!” he admonished her as he set it 
down. “And don’t you forget it!” 

When the majority of his brethren 
keep the fact in mind and act upon it, 
the case of the woman will be less griev- 
ous. 

When “ help,” in the old New England 
interpretation of the term, is to be had, it 
is the husband’s duty to insist that it shall 
be a fixed quantity -in his kitchen and 
laundry, The first item in which the a? 

t 
should be one of the last. 

“English, Irish, Dutch and Danish, 
German, Swede, Norwegian, Spanish ” 
peasants, inured all their lives to hard la- 
bor and rude fare, are poured—presum- 
ably for some providential purpose— 
upon our shores by the hundred thousand 
every year. To their broad shoulders 
should be transferred the burdens that 
bend slender backs to breaking. Let the 
Gibeonites be impressed into service for 
the relief of the daughter of our people. 


Pompton, N. J. 


« 


in the Dark. 
W. Warren. 


The weary man, life’s long day done, 
Looks lovingly at his last sun, 

Sees all friends fade, fears night begun, 
Rut by remembered mercies made 

To feel, tho dying, undismayed, 

Glides into glory unafraid, 


University Park, Cot. 
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By Agnes Louise Provost. 


Marshall? ” 
“ You know I came for that.” 

“ Yes, 1 know, I know. But of course 
he has a nurse, so it is not as though he 
were entirely alone, and you understand 
that there is bound to be a risk.” 

Dr. Craig stood hesitating, with one 
hand on the door knob, as he gave his 
final warning. Determined young women 
of your social acquaintance are not to be 
ordered about with impunity, especially 
when they are handsome, and have ef- 
_ fective brown eyes. 

“If I could not have been of service 
you would not have sent me word that he 
was calling for me,” she answered quick- 
ly. “I am coming in, please.” 

Dr. Craig opened the door and stood 
aside for her to enter, nodding briefly as 
he did so. 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have sent you 
word at all, but I tell you frankly that he 
is very ill, and he keeps calling ‘ Eleanor! 
Eleanor!’ in a way that gives me the 
creeps. And then I know you well 
enough to realize that if I did not let you 
come, and anything happened, you would 
be a long time forgiving me” 

Together they went upstairs to a room 
where the odor of sickness hung heavy. 
A woman of middle age came out as they 
entered, and nodded a_ business-like 
acknowledgment to Dr. Craig’s intro- 
duction. This was the nurse. Within 
the room, a sick man lay breathing heay- 
ily, oblivious alike. of them and himself. 
His face was flushed and hot against the 
pillow, the bed was tumbled with restless 
tossing, and even as they entered, his dry 
lips formed a monotonous little moan. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor!” 

Dr. Craig leaned over him with profes- 
sional solicitude. When he arose,:he put 
out his hand and gave hers a comradely 
grip. 

“ T leave you in charge, Miss Marshall. 
He is very sick, but I think you will do 
him good. The nurse will relieve you in 
alternate watches, and give you such in- 
structions as I have left. Good-bye, you 
are a brave girl.” 
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66 A‘ you determined to stay, Miss 


-her sitting at her post. 


He closed the door behind him as he 
left, and Eleanor Marshall went up to the 
tumbled bed and smoothed it with tender 
hands. Poor fellow, poor fellow. Her 
chin quivered, and for a few moments a 
coil ot bright hair lay close to the arm 
flung outside the coverlet. Contagion? 
What matter! He had called for her. 

* I didn't know you cared,” she whis- 
pered gently, as tho to a little child, as 
she raised her head and looked down at 
the sick man with eyes that glowed warm- 
ly in spite of recent tears. “I never 
knew it, dear. But you will get well now, 
and it will be all right.” 

Under the touch of her cool fingers the 
nervous tension of his face relaxed, the 
restless tossing grew quieter. Deftly 


she smoothed the hot pillow and the cov- 
erlets that his arm constantly flung into 
disorder ; with one slim hand she began 
stroking back his hair, with a movement 
It was 


gentle, regular and caressing. 
soothing, quieting. 

“Eleanor!” he muttered, looking sud- 
denly up at her with unseeing. eyes. 
“ Eleanor.” 

She flushed faintly under the look, al-° 
though she knew it was delirium, and not 
a conscious recognition, and the steadily 
moving hand trembled. 

“Yes, dear,” she whispered back, “I 
have come.” 

The nurse, business-like, but kind, 
came with minute instructions and urged 
her to rest before starting her ministra- 
tions, but she smilingly refused. Her 
place was here. 

And so the anxious watch began. 

“You are a born nurse,” Dr. Craig as- 
sured her the next day, as he came in, 
wearv himself with a rush of calls, to find 
“You have 
calmed him as few professionals could do. 
He wore himself out tossing all over the 
bed. But be careful of your strength, 
Miss Marshall, be careful.” 

“ He is better?” she asked eagerly, dis- 
regarding his warning, and his quick re- 
tixement into the shell of professional 
conservatism did not escape her. 

“He is quieter. We always hope for 
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the best. I think the epidemic is checked 
now. There are less than a dozen cases, 
and most of them are out of danger.” 

He made his escape as soon as possible, 
reluctant to face the questioning brown 
eyes that followed his every movement. 
The epidemic was checked, thank God, 
but poor MacKenzie—well, at least he 
had told her the truth, they hoped for the 
best. 

She understood, and as soon as he had 
left she knelt by the bed, burying her 
head tightly in her hands, lest her self- 
control should utterly forsake her. 

He must not die! He must not die!” 

“Eleanor! Eleanor!” the insistent 
voice from the bed rose and fell in mo- 
notonous cadence, and she leaned eagerly 
over him, contrite for the moment’s in- 
attention, with soothing hand on his 
head. 

The hours crept, the days dragged. In 
the town, the sick man’s friends spoke 
of him in lowered tones, as of one newly 
dead; the news that Eleanor Marshall 
had braved contagion to nurse him crept 
about, and they said “ Poor Eleanor,” 
considering her already widowed. 

In the sick room, they could only 
watch. Dr. Craig was with them night 
and day, pulling grimly with death for 
his victim. He noted, with frowning 
earnestness, how the high tension and 
lack of rest was telling on her. The 
brown eyes grew hollow, the cheek a 
shade less round, and lack of air and ex- 
ercise had left it colorless and dry. But 
she was the same Eleanor, still. How 
easy it is to be mistaken in people, Dr. 
Craig reflected. MacKenzie was a good 
fellow, and he liked him, only—well, per- 
haps it was a notion, but he had imagined 
that the style of woman John MacKen- 
zie would marry would be quite different 
from the one who stood, strong and un- 
complaining, by his side. 

“ Careful, careful!” Dr. Craig warned 
her anxiously, but she shook her head at 
him, and smiled. 

Always from time to time, but at, long- 
er intervals now, and in weaker tones, 
the voice called from the bed: 

“Eleanor, Eleanor! ” 

It seemed the one thought left him, 
the one link between him and life. 

Then there came a final day of stren- 
nous tension on these three who fought 
for John MacKenzie’s life. Dr. Craig, 
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faithful and anxious, watched with them 


from noon well into the night, and Elea- 
nor Marshall's eyes scarcely wavered 
from the sunken face on the pillow. For 
the flame of his life was flickering low, 
and even the insistent call was. stilled. 
To-night would decide it. And so they 
waited, and watched. 

Then, when the rest of their world had 
put out its lights for rest, Dr. Craig 
raised his hand from the sick man’s pulse, 
and heaved a big sigh of relief and pro- 
fessional pride. a 

“ This is sleep,” he whispered triumph- 
antly. ‘ Feel how moist and human his 
skin is now. We've pulled him through, 
you and I.” 

He looked abruptly the other way, and 
found himself nervously tracing an aim- 
less finger along the head-board of the 
bed, a flimsy excuse for an occupation, 
for she had suddenly dropped her head 
on her arms, and her shoulders were 
shaking. He had no right to look at her 
then, and now that the strain was over, 
he felt rather awkward. This mixing of 
friend and physician—well, he didn’t ap- 
prove of it. 

The wandering finger, abstractedly 
probing at nothing, struck something 
with a thin edge, and he looked indiffer- 
ently to see what it was. Something had 
slipped down between head-board and 
mattress and escaped their previous no- 
tice, something which probably had been 
under the pillow at one time, and which, 
from the tiny protruding corner, looked 
suspiciously like a photograph. 

Craig smiled a little, venturing a guess 
whose it was, and as he pulled it out he 
looked .over at Eleanor, erect and calm 
again. She leaned over to see, coloring 
slightly under the quizzical twinkle of his 
eyes, and they lookéd at it together. 

It was a pretty face, a chic and very 
modern Pandora, with saucily tilted head 
and a modish fluff of blond hair atop. 
They neither had seen it before. Dr. 
Craig turned it face downward with a 
nervous jerk as tho it had turned sudden- 
ly hot, and from the back of it an inscrip- 
tion stared up at them. “ For dear old 
Jack. Eleanor Ives Atherton.” There 
was a date, too, and it was just one week 
before John MacKenzie had been stricken 
down with the epidemic. 

How Dr. Craig got out of the room, he 
never could remember. He only knew 
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that he was horribly uncomfortable and 
very angry at some one, he did not exact- 
ly know whom, and that Eleanor Mar- 
shall had stood without word or sign, 
looking slowly from the photograph to 
the sleeping face on the bed. “ By heav- 
ens! 1 sent for the wrong woman!” he 
muttered desperately to the silent streets. 
* It must be some out of town girl. I 
don’t believe ”—savagely—“ she’d ever 
risk her complexion nursing anybody. 
Oh, George Craig, you fool, how are you 
ever going to straighten this out?” 

Through the rest of the long night 
Eleanor Marshall knelt by the bedside, 
battling with herself. She had sent the 
nurse into the next room for much needed 
rest, refusing it herself. Anything to be 
alone. 

MacKenzie’s hand, always flung out- 
side, lay very close to her cheek as she 
fought her silent battle, bitter and self- 
scornful, reviewing minutely the pleasant 
calmness of a two years’ friendship, too 
calm, perhaps, for great warmth, yet so 
pleasant that little by little she had grown 
more and more attached to his frank and 
sunny nature, until attachment had devel- 
oped into a thing to be held down with 
firm hand. She recalled here a look, here 
a teasing remark, here—and these were 
frequent—an hour or more of closer and 
more intimate intercourse, always cordial, 
always comradely, nothing more. He 
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liked her, atid he probably always would, 
but that was different. How could she 
ever have believed that he called for her? 
They were so widely unlike. 

Outside the starlit darkness dulled to 
gray, the gray to rose and gold. The 
world was going on, just as it had before, 
while she knelt, shrinking, hurt and 
ashamed, beside him who lay deep in the 
slumber of blessed convalescence. He 
must never know the whole truth. Dr. 
Craig was good and loyal, and he would 
shield her in this thing. Her world would 
wonder, and whisper many things, but at 
least it would see the old friendship, with- 
out the quiver of a nerve. 

With some natures, to fight at all is to 
conquer. Without venturing another 
look at it, she picked the photograph from 
the floor where Dr. Craig had dropped it, 
hours before, and gently slipped it under 
the pillow. It belonged there. Her hand 
lingered on his forehead, smoothing it as 
she had done in the long watches of his 
delirium, when he called—not her, but 
another Eleanor. 

“ Good-bye,” she whispered. “ You 
will be well soon, and then you will not 
need me. Good-bye.” 

Dr. Craig’s step was on the stair, even 
at this early hour. Eleanor met him at 
the doorway, with eyes dark and hollow, 
but steadily smiling lips. 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


Notes from England. 
By Justin McCarthy, M.P. 


T the time when I am. writ- 
ing this article there is some- 
thing like a lull in the more 


passionate .anxiety about the cam- 
paign in South Africa, and the war 
is not for the moment the one absorbing 
topic of conversation, as it was but a 
week or two ago. It is not, however, 
that the war has ceased to make people 
anxious, and there has been for. the time 
a decided check in the rush of success 
which followed the arrival of Ldrd Rob- 
erts on the scene of the struggle.;,, But 
there is somehow a general .impression 
that. the worst of the campaign is.iover 
and that the end may even already be 
foreseen, and every one has settled down 


to the conviction that whatever can be 
done to bring it to a speedy end will be: 
done by Lord Roberts. No one, indeed, 
believes that the end is quite near as yet. 
I have been talking lately to several ex- 
perienced military men who. know South 
Africa and its republics well, and they 
are all alike of opinion that there will be 
some hard fighting yet, and that months 
must pass away before the end is accom- 
plished. 

There is a lull, too, in the agitation 
which began some short time since with 
regard to the conditions on which the set- 
tlement of affairs in the Transvaal and in 
the Orange Free State ought to be estab- 
lished. . The promoters of this move 
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ment, who reckon among their numbers 
some of the most gifted, intellectual and 
patriotic men and women in England, 
are probably not of opinion that any 
great good is to be done by pressing for- 
ward their agitation while the end of the 
struggle is still to all appearance far 
away. The fury of antagonism which 
was aroused by the attempt to hold pub- 
lic meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the question, seemed likely to destroy 
all chance of obtaining a fair hearing for 
appeals addressed to sober sense and 
calm patriotic discrimination and Chris- 
tian feeling. Considering that the war 
professed to be undertaken for the pur- 
pose, among other purposes, of obtaining 
freedom of political speech for the Out- 
landers in the Transvaal region, the reck- 
less violence of these attacks on the meet- 
ings must have seemed to the inhabitants 
of foreign states like a practical satire on 
the professions of the war party, and 
probably set many a Frenchman thinking 
that the old-fashioned notions about the 
Pharisaic hypocrisy of John Bull were 
not altogether without some justification. 
But the voices of those who have formed 
themselves into the association of which 
Mr. Leonard Courtney is the chairman, 
the association having for its object the 
securing of terms of peace which shall 
leave to the two Republics their virtual 
independence—these voices will be heard 
again and with better effect as the close 
of the war draws nearer. 

In the meantime I must say that I 
think things are going well for the Con- 
servative Government. I need hardly 
say that I am not guided in any way to- 
ward this opinion by a feeling of sympa- 
thy- with that government, but I have 
seen too much of public affairs to allow 
my likings or dislikings to dictate my 
judgment as to probabilities, and I am 
compelled to the conclusion that Lord 
Salisbury and his colleagues have the 
chances on their side so far as the pro- 
longation of their tenure of office is con- 
cerned. I think Lord Salisbury would do 
well to seize on the earliest possible op- 
portunity for a general election. The 
time is not far off, in any case, when the 
General Election would have to come in 
the ordinary course, and I think the 
sooner it comes the better willbe the 
chance for the Conservative Government 
to return to power. If the General Elec- 
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tion were to take place while the war is 
still going on it is hardly possible to sup-- 
pose that the. majority of the English 
people would be willing to venture on a 
change at such a time, and, indeed, the 
Liberal party is not in a condition to 
allow the least hope of forming an ac- 
ceptable administration. Should Lord 
Roberts obtain another signal success 
and Lord Salisbury dissolve Parliament 
at the earliest moment afterward, the 
flush pf the new victory would light his 
way to a complete triumph over his po- 
litical opponents. But even if no great 
victory in the field should soon be ob- 
tained I still think the wisest course for 
Lord Salisbury would be to dissolve at 
the earliest possible opportunity. There 
is really no Liberal party to oppose him. 
Even those who disapproved of the war 
before it began could hardly bring them- 
selves to believe that it could be carried 
on much better by a new administration 
formed out of the present opposition than 
by the men who are actually conducting 
it at present, and even those who belong 
to Mr. Courtney’s association can have 
little reason to feel any hope that their 
wise, generous and really patriotic pur- 
pose would have any better chance at the 
hands of a Liberal than of a Tory gov- 
ernment. Some of the recognized lead- 
ers of the Liberal party in both Houses 
of Parliament have just as much of the 
Jingo spirit in them as any members of 
the present government, as even Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, and much more of 
that spirit than seems to be in Lord Sal- 
isbury or in Mr. Arthur Balfour. There- 
fore I take it that if the General Election - 
were to come on after an early close of 
the present Session and nothing actually 
unforeseen were to happen in the mean- 
time, the Conservative Governtment . 
would have something like a walk-over 
and would come back in triumph with a 
new lease of power. 

- I have mentioned the namé of Mr. Ar- . 
thur Balfour, and I am reminded of 
something coming lately within my own 
personal knowledge which tells very 
highly to Mr. Balfour’s credit. A move- 
ment has lately been organized by some 
literary men and women in London with 
the object of raising a fund for the main- 
tenance of a cifted English authoress 
who has fallen into ill health, is unable to 
do any more literary work and sees her- 
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self helpless on the verge of old age. She 
has long been prevented by her physical 
illness -from pursuing the occupation 
which at one time brought her recogni- 
tion in money as well as in fame. She 
had to meet many calls upon her benevo- 
lence in the days of her prosperity; she 
had no reason in those days to fear that 
her physical powers would so soon give 
out, and the evil time came suddenly 
upon her. While a fund was being raised 
by private contribution it was suggested 
by some literary friends of mine that one 
of the number who was not unknown in 
political life should make an appeal to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who as First Lord 
of the Treasury has the disposal of the 
very small sum of money set apart by 
the State for the assistance of those con- 
cerned in literature and art. The appeal 
had to be made during a crisis in the 
South African campaign, when it might 
well have been feared that Mr. Bakfour, 
as leader of the House of Commons, must 
have had his time and his thoughts too 
much absorbed in the task of defending 
his policy in Parliament to give him 
much opportunity of inquiring into the 
merits of an appeal made to him on a 
totally different and purely personal sub- 
ject. Mr. Balfour, however, at once en- 
tered into the subject with promptitude 
and with the most cordial sympathy. At 
a public crisis, when one might have 
thought that every moment of his time 
must be occupied with business of the 
State, he did not even turn over the ap- 
peal to the consideration of his official 
subordinates, but entered into the ques- 
tion himself with the most evident de- 
sire to arrive at a just conclusion. It will 
be readily understood that a First Lord 
of the Treasury cannot, out of mere good 
nature, pay away the money of the State, 
without due inquiry, whenever an appeal 
is made to his benevolence. Mr. Balfour 
therefore did make due inquiry into the 
merits of the case, and with less delay 
than an ordinary official might make 
about the most commonplace -piece of 
business. He was able to announce that 
he saw his way to the grant of a hand- 
some sum of public money to form a 
nucleus for a fund to be raised by private 
subscription in order to provide a pen- 
sion for the gifted woman on whose be- 
half, altho not at her request, the appeal 
was made. I shall not mention the name 
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of the authoress whose friends are en- 
deavoring to help her, because I do not 
even know whether she is yet acquainted 
with the arrangements which her friends 
are making, and I introduce the subject 
here only because I think it speaks so 
highly for the kindly sympathy and the 
generous earnestness of Mr. Balfour 
that he should have found time, or made 
time, at such a crisis in national affairs, 
to give his own personal attention to the 
consideration of the appeal. 

I have just received a very interesting 
and handsome present in the form of 
seven admirably printed volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and en- 
titled “The International Congress of 
Women, 1899.” The volumes are edited, 
introduced and annotated by the Count- 
ess of Aberdeen, the President of the 
Congress, and they contain a full history 
of all its transactions arranged most 


carefully in separate departments so that 


the reader can study methodically each 
part of the subject, and thus obtain a 
comprehensive and complete idea of the 
whole business that the Congress had in 
hand, and the manner in which it has 
carried out its objects. One volume tells 
us of “ Women in Education,” another 
of “ Women in Industrial Life,” another 
of “ Women in Professions,” and so on 
through the whole work. The Countess 
of Aberdeen has for many years taken 
the deepest and. closest interest in what | 
is vaguely called the “ women question,” 
but there is nothing vague in the views 
of Lady Aberdeen, or in the sympathy 
which she has shown with the move- 
ment to obtain for women their rightful 
place in the business of the world. The 
volumes will probably have made their 
appearance in the United States before 
these words of mine can reach your read- 
ers, and they are sure to be welcomed 
with cordial interest by your American 
public. I mention their appearance here, 
therefore, not because I think they are 
likely to need any recommendation from 
me or from anybody else, but only to 
express my own personal sense of their 
value and of the help they must give to 
the movement in which the Countess of 
Aberdeen has taken so graceful and so 
practical a leading part. 

We have had a Sunday demonstration 
of an entirely novel order in Hyde Park. 
Most of your readers are no doubt well 
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aware of the fact that Hyde Park and 
Trafalgar Square are the regular and 
recognized scenes of great popular dem- 
onstrations in London. Not long since 


we had a meeting in Trafalgar Square’ 


to protest against the subjugation of the 
Transvaal, but the Jingos broke up the 
meeting and taught those who objected 
to the war a practical lesson against 
trusting too far to the fancy that free- 
dom of speech is the attribute of a free 
country. We have had all manner of 
popular demonstrations in Hyde Park 
on Sundays from the time when the in- 
vasion of the Park and the breaking 
down of its railings by an overmastering 
crowd of eager reformers compelled the 
authorities to set a certain portion of the 
Park freely open to such demonstra- 
tions. Easter Sunday’s meeting was, 
however, something quite new in its way. 
It’ was a demonstration against the al- 
leged encroachments on the human 
rights of the men and women who are 
employed as domestic servants in the 
metropolis and in the country generally. 
Thackeray’s “ Jeames ” would have been 


much astonished indeed if he could have 
seen such goings on conducted by his 
brethren of the Plush Uniform. Sam 
Weller had, so far as I can remember, no 
special grievances of his own, for Mr. 
Pickwick was a very kindly master, but 


if fie could have lived long enough to. 


take part in the meeting I think he would 
have lent it his vigorous support. I 
have no doubt that many of the griev- 
ances complained of were genuine and 
called for. complaint and protest, and 
will have their fair measure of public 
sympathy, and it is hard to say why do- 
mestic servants should not be allowed to 
organize and combine and make their 
public protestations as well as the work- 
ers in the dockyards or the toilers in the 
coal mines. Still we may be sure that 
some of our forefathers—let us say our 
grandfathers—would have thought the 
world must be coming to an end if they 
could have known in advance that a pub- 
lic demonstration of aggrieved butlers, 
footmen, grooms and housemaids was to 
be held on Easter Sunday, 1900, in Hyde 
Park, London. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Our Washington Letter. 


By a Floor Correspondent. 


HERE are some things that move 
at Washington without the fiat of 
Congress. This august body, 

which can coin money and spend it; de- 
clare wars and end them; make laws and 
break them; create places and abolish 
them; which can retard trade and accel- 
erate it; punish crime or reward virtue; 
this great thinking, talking, enacting 
body, though it spends a million dollars 
a year on the weather, has not discov- 
ered any means by which it can control 
it. The result is that the spring is open- 
ing here with a verdant freshness and 
floral beauty which go on just as if Con- 
gress were not here. The grass mowers 
are already at work on the lawns, the 
trees are unfolding their leaves, and the 
flower beds are bursting into apostro- 
phes of color unequaled by the most 
glowing eloquence of either chamber. 


And all this without a concurrent reso- 
lution or unanimous consent of either 
body. No member has made a point of 
order or raised a protest; Nature seems 
to be acting by virtue of a privileged mo- 
tion based on her own parliamentary 
laws. What Congress would do about 
it if it had a chance, there is no telling. 
Who can tell what havoc dilatory mo- 
tions and partisan filibustering might 
make in the program? April might be 
deferred until July and December ‘inter- 
polated in August. 

If you want to see at its best this phe- 
nomenon of expansion to which the most 
pessimistic anti-imperialist can hardly 
object, take the boat from Washington 
and drop down the Potomac to Old 
Point; look upon Fortress Monroe and 
the famous battle waters of the “ Mon- 
itor” and the “Merrimac;” go to 
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Hampton and visit the Normal Insti- 
tute; and when you can tear yourself 
away from the attractions of that place 
take the train arid return to Washing- 
ton by way of Richmond. 

This is a prescription I can recom- 
mend, because I have just taken it my- 
self. If the weather be fine, it is a 
charming trip down the river and bay. 
All now is quiet on the Potomac. Only 
friendly keels carve the waters of Hamp- 
ton Roads, where that famous naval con- 
test took place. The guns at Fortress 
Monroe are cold and reserved. Crippled 
old men are moving around the Soldiers’ 
Home; a sleeping army in the cemetery 
are keeping the bivouac of the dead. But 
the processes of life and development 
are going on. New forces, far less 
dramatic and terrific than that voiced by 
the guns of the “ Monitor” or “ Mer- 
rimac,” but with a greater range and in- 
fluence; forces which build instead of 
destroy, are working here at Hampton. 

I did not have time to wait for the 
commencement exercises, nor did I hear 
the sermon by Dr. F. G. Peabody. It 
goes without saying that they were good. 
It is not the occasional or the spectac- 
ular or the temporary which now im- 
presses me at Hampton; it is the quiet, 
deliberate, constant, uniform pressure 
there of a. new social, intellectual and 
moral atmosphere which is making these 
young lives unfold and expand and blos- 
som as truly as the leaves and flowers 
which are opening under the breath of 
spring. The Hampton Institute is now 
one of the great educational forces of 
this country, as truly as Harvard and 
Yale, or Columbia or Chicago University. 
And it-is doing a work not done by them 
or by any other institution. It has not 
behind it a rich and generous alumni nor 
a Rockefeller; it must still depend upon 
the support of Northern friends to raise 
$80,000 a year, in sums large or small. 
It is a busy hive, with its more than a 
thousand workers in its sixty buildings. 
But everything is going on orderly and 
effectively. It is a great task to admin- 
ister its varied departments and related 
interests, and to make every year the 
needed appeals at the North for the nec- 
essary funds. Hampton has ceased to be 
a novelty; the quartettes from this and 
other Southern colleges do not pique our 
curiosity as they used to. We have a 
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surer basis of confidence, however, in 
this work: it is that Hampton has passed 
far beyond the experimental stage. Over 
ninety per cent. of the school’s graduates 
fulfil its expectations. They are torch 
bearers of intelligence and civilization 
in the South and West, for 140 of the pu- 
pils are Indians. .We ought to see that 
this beacon on the coast does not lack for 
oil. ° 
The chief -object of the conference of 
educators in connéction with the com- 
mencement exercises was to arouse pub- 
lic interest in the improvement of educa- 
tional facilities in the South. I have no 
space to give any report of this interest- 
ing conference and the able and spirited 
addresses of prominent men in the educa- 
tional field; but one resolution passed by 
the conference will, perhaps, lead to very 
interesting and valuable investigations. 
It is proposed to obtain a clear and coth- 
prehensive statement of the colored edu- 
cational conditions in the South. For 
this purpose a committee was appointed 
to select a group of forty public-spirited 
and representative men, who shall di- 
rect a scientific, first-hand, original in- 
vestigation on popular education in the 
Southern States. The range of inquiry 
is to be broad, and will cover the whole 
question of school laws, the expenditure 
of money, the condition of school build- 
ings and apparatus and related subjects. 
So far as the seating or unseating of 
members is concerned this has been a 
dramatic session in both Houses. An 
additional and interesting act in the 
House drama occurred this week.. Mr. 
William H. King, of Salt Lake City, ap- 
peared in the House to-day and took his 
seat. Mr. King was the predecessor of 
Mr. Roberts. As Mr. Roberts was not 
sedted Mr. King was re-elected, and 
comes to’ Congress not to succeed Mr. 
Roberts, but to succeed himself.. He was 
a. popular member. Tho a member of 
the Mormon Church he is no polygamist. 
He is a good lawyer and an effective 
speaker. The warm welcome he re- 
ceived, which was shown by loud ap- 
plause when he appeared on the floor as 
well as by personal congratulations, was 
a proof that there was not the slightest 
element of religious persecution in the 
unseating of Mr. Roberts. .Mr. Lan- 
ham, of Texas, who was on the com- 
mittee which excluded Roberts, was the 
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member who:escorted Mr. King to the 
bar to take the oath. The State of Utah 
is therefore once more represented in the 
- House after a well-deserved rebuke. 

But the State of Pennsylvania must be 
content for the present with one Sena- 
tor. The unseating of Mr. Quay has 
been the other dramatic event of the 
week. It has been a close contest from 
start to finish. It may be taken for 
granted that Mr. Quay made the most of 
his case on the political and personal 
side, and his friends in the Senate made 
the most of the legal defense that was 
possible. A week ago it looked as if 
victory must perch upon their banners. 
Within a few days the result became 
more doubtful, and when the vote was 
taken’ no one could predict just what 
would be the result. Rarely is a vote 
taken in the Senate on a matter which has 
been under discussion for months that 
the result cannot be predicted an hour be- 
forehand. Still there are some men on 
whom it is never safe to count until 
their names are called, and it was so 
yesterday. Mr. Quay was defeated by 
one vote. That leaves some room for 
speculation as to whose vote it was. A 
good many of Mr. Quay’s friends are in- 
clined to put a good deal of the respon- 


sibility on Senator Hanna, and that gen- 


tleman does not seem disposed to shirk 
his share. The active opposition to Quay 
was led by Senator Burrows, and he 
declares that Senator Hanna is not a new 
convert to the opposition. Talking the 
other day in Pittsburg with a friend and 
follower of Quay, he remarked to me 
that it was one of the ex-Senator’s char- 
acteristics that he never followed an 
enemy with his vengeance. Those who 
think that Mr. Quay will try to turn the 


State of Pennsylvania over to the Dem-. 


ocrats do ‘injustice to his political sa- 
gacity, if not to his Christian spirit. The 
ex-Senator has taken a good many con- 
tracts in his life ; but this would be about 
the most colossal job that a political boss 
ever undertook. In addition to the fool- 
ish talk which may precede any definite 
event in Washington, there is always 
some that follows it, and this about Quay 
isa sample. One of the best jokes of the 
season is that of Senator Hanna when he 
said that he was opposed to Quay on 
constitutional grounds. . 

Speaker Henderson is constantly giv- 
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ing proof of his fairness and impartiality 
as a presiding officer in the House. As 
Speaker it is part of his business to favor 
those measyres that he considers impor- 
tant. But he must do this in conformity 
to the rules and precedents of the House. 
His power is great, but it is simply such 
power as the House has confided to him. 
In exercising it he must take care not to 
ride over the privileges of any single 
member. It is here that impartiality 
may come in. Speaker Henderson is as 
careful of the rights of members on the 
floor as he is of his rights in the chair. 
The other day a question arose in which 
he had a chance to show his ability in 
both directions and on the same case. 
Mr. Cooper, as. chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, asked unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate, providing that officers of the army 
shall continue to perform civil duties in 
Porto Rico until the officers provided by 
the act of April 12th, 1900, shall have 
been appointed. The resolution bore 
two amendments passed by the Insular 
Committee, requiring that any franchises 
granted shall have the approval of the 
President, and further regulating their 
concession. The Speaker desired to put 
this resolution through, and there was no 
opposition to its consideration. Mr. 
Hill, of Connecticut, a Republican mem- 
ber, made the point of order that the 
amendments were not germane to the 
origirial act. Several members besought 
Mr. Hill to withdraw his point of order, 
but that gentleman was inexorable. Mr. 
Cooper, having charge of the bill, could 
not find any precedents covering the case 
with which to help the Speaker. Mr. 
Richardson, the leader of the Democrats, 
and one of the best parliamentarians in 
the House, came to the help of the Speak- 
er as against the recalcitrant Republic- 
an, and argued that the amendments 
were germane. Speaker Henderson, 
however, tho profoundly regretting the 
necessity, felt compelled to rule that the 
point of order made by Mr. Hill was 
well taken, and cited a decision to the 
same effect made by one of his predeces- 
sors. It looked then as if the whole 
House, rank and file, had been defeated 
on both sides by the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. Certainly the Speaker had pro- 
tected him in his right. There was but 
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one point to be made, and that was made 
by Mr. Moody, of Massachusetts. It 
was that Mr. Hill had made his point of 
order too late. This was an attempt to 
kill a point of order by a point of order. 
There is a certain time when a point of 
order must be made; if it is not made 
within that time it cannot be made at all. 
Wher. a question of consideration has 
been raised and the House has decided to 
consider a matter a point of order can- 
not be raised. And now a long wrangle 
might have ensued as to just when the 
point of order had been made, but Speak- 
er Henderson forstalled it by reserving 
his decision until he secured the record 
of the official reporters, from which it ap- 
peared that Mr. Hill had spoken too late ; 
perhaps only ten seconds too late; but 
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still too late. So the resolution was con- 
sidered and passed. 

The anti-administration papers here, 
as elsewhere, have been trying to get up 
some scandal on the allowances made to 
Generals Wood, Brooke and Ludlow for 
expenditures which are clearly of an 
official nature, and therefore ought not to 
come out of their salaries. An army 
officer is allowed rations for his horse, 
but not for his visitors, whether official 
or unofficial. It is not reasonable to ex- 
pect him to spend twice the amount of his 
salary for contingent expenses. But as 
the campaign approaches the scent for 
scandals is keen; and if there is no real 
fox in the field the scandal hunters will 
trail an anise seed bag over the course to 
raise an odor. 


‘ 


Forever. 
By Annette Kohn. 


VERY golden beam of light 

Leaves a shadow to the sight ; 

Every dewdrop on the rose. 
To the ocean’s bosom goes. 

Every star that ever shone 
Somewhere has a gladness thrown. 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


Every link in friendship’s chain 

Forged another link again ; 

Every throb that love has cost, 

Made a heaven and was not lost. 

Every look and every tone 

Has a seed in memory sown. 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


Never yet a spoken word 

But in echo it was heard; 

Never was a living thought 

But ‘some magic it has wrought. 

And no deed was ever done 

That has died from under sun. 
All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever. 


So, O soul, there’s no farewell 
Where souls once together dwell ; 
Have no fears O beating heart, 
There is no such word as part. 
Hands that meet and<losely clasp 
Shall forever feel the grasp. 

All that lives goes on forever, 

Forever and forever, 


New York City. 











The Race Between the Races.* 


SINCE the sudden and splendid display 

of power, both diplomatic and military, 
recently put forth by the United States, 
the thought of the world has been turned 
to a study of facts and conditions which 
may seem to have made such a sweeping 
and masterly rush to the front possible. 
Among the’ many books upon this sub- 
ject Aline Gorren’s Anglo-Saxons and 
Others is one of the most thoughtful and 
suggestive that we have seen. 
‘ In discussing the dominating force of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in the present pe- 
riod of world-history, this writer does not. 
we think, go to the subject’s deepest root. 
Our civilization does not rest altogether 
on an Anglo-Saxon base. England ab- 
sorbed a tremendous Norman energy— 
America stands for the blended strains of 
all the enterprising spirits of the whole 
world. The secret of growth is in at- 
mosphere and soil as much as in the 
plant. Latin civilization was old before 
its wandering spearmen and sword- 
swashers set foot in. Gaul and on the 
British Isles. But it was not too old to 
sow its seed. The plant rapidly hybrid- 
ized; a new civilization, neither Saxon 
nor Latin was begun. Here in America, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Dutchmen, He- 
brews, Africans and Anglo-Saxons 
wrought together for a civilization still 
different. 

The bed-rock, however, was, in the 
case of both British and American civil- 
izations, a return to original primitive 
bases of human vigor. Greece had had 
this foundation and lost it; Rome had 
felt it under her seven hills during her 
periods of greatness. When men are 
athletic, fearless, enterprising, masterful, 
they give their character to their govern- 
ment; when citizens are flabby and dys- 
peptic, afraid to assert themselves and 
unable to maintain their personal stand- 
ing, the nation is flabby and cowardly. 

The British Isles, because they were 
isles, imparted to their rugged inhabit- 
ants the sea-habit. The Norman con- 
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querors of those isles had to adopt the 
sea-habit. A man in deep water must 
swim or drown; the islanders, whether 
Dane, Norman or what not, took to the 
water like ducks, and to sea trade and 
sea enterprises naturally. We Ameri- 
cans have just discovered that, with re- 
spect to the rest of the world, we are is- 
landers, and that we have interests be- 
yond.our island. If we are courageous 
and self-reliant, not too flabby to ‘exert 
our forces, we will soon dominate the 
seas. If we prefer dawdling with the 
sirens of weakness and exploiting 
schemes of a sentimental rather than a 
virile cast, we may expect to be domi- 
nated, as women and effeminate men and 
flabby nations have always been domi- 
nated, by virility. It is the fighting man 
who gets the prize of material prosper- 
ity. Call it conquest, robbery or com- 
mercialism, any name will do; but the 
nation of forceful, courageous, willful 
and enterprising men is the nation that 
gives marrow to the civilization it in- 
forms and exploits. Nor is this danger- 
ous to ethics. If our initial civilizing 
force is right, our ethics are in the right 
way ; if it is wrong, our ethics are futile, 
so far as they can affect expansion. If 
American civilization is in the larger ~ 
sense really and truly Christian, still 
other forces not Christian may greatly 
modify it. If Americans, nationally re- 
garded, are Anglo-Saxon, other strains 
surely have colored American character. 

Largely speaking, we are rapidly crys- 
tallizing a race character, neither Anglo- 
Saxon nor its opposite, but a character 
formed upon a hybridization which is 
adapting itself to a powerful environ- 
ment. By conscious effort we may soft- 
en and polish and train this character; 
but here is our greatest danger. Nature 
adapts herself to need, exigency, influ- 
ence; but a conscious fight against the 
demand of character is as futile in nations 
as in individuals. The good thing is to 


‘play the forces of character as nearly as 


practicable to righteous ends. A strong 
nature must have room, a‘strong people 
must also have room. They will take 
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room; they always have taken it; and, 
moreover, at length they have lost it, be- 
cause they have done wrong with them- 
selves. The Latin faces took room; they 
did wrong with themselves and lost it. 
We shall take room, and if we do wrong 
with ourselves in’ that room we will 
lose it. 

The author of the book under review 
takes the sentimentalist’s view of com- 
mercial expansion. Quoting a states- 
man’s saying: “ The increase of our rev- 
enue is the subject of our care as much 
as our trade; ’tis that must maintain our 
force when twenty accidents may inter- 
rupt our trade; ’tis that must make us a 
nation in India,” he adds: “ The man 
who talked and thought thus, tho a great 
instrument of expansion, was not an in- 
strument of expansion by the power of 
righteousness.” Now, in fact, no mat- 
ter how righteous or unrighteous the man 
was, his words were perfectly righteous 
and proper; they were statesmanlike 
words. Increase of revenue is not neces- 
sarily unrighteous, nor is expansion of 
trade unrighteous. The nation that neg- 
lects to have a care for adequate reve- 
nuesand necessary trade-growthis soon to 
be a decadent nation. In the moment of 
great national exigency every nerve of 
force must be fed by revenue. At the 
full tide of national prosperity you will 
find all the channels of the world brim- 
ming with the tide of the nation’s trade. 
Trade and revenue must ebb and flow 
with the health and strength of a nation. 
Of course there are unrighteous revenues 
and unrighteous trade furthered and 
manipulated by unrighteous men; but we 
must not lose sight of the tremendous 
necessity of adequate national revenues 
and healthy trade expansion by narrow- 
ing our eyes to the Pharisee’s measure 
of righteousness. 

In the essay on “ Relative Ethics,” with 
which the book concludes, we feel a lack 
on the author’s part. He seems not to 
dissociate abstract ethical theory from 
that practice of ethics which is neces- 
sarily modified by conditions which can 
only be altered by the slowest and most 
ungovernable forces. Race traits, the 
accumulated influences of generations 
and climate, and soil and opportunity, 
and the inevitable drift of national des- 
tiny caused by all operating forces ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic, must both acceler- 


‘always outstrip the practiced ethics. 
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ate and hinder the evolution of high 
moral rectitude. The preached ee 

e 
do not think it safe to prophesy of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization from the basis of any 
past or perishing civilization. Doubtless 
England began wrong in her colonial 
practice; but she has moved on the line 
of a strong ethical development, and at 
present her colonies are free, prosperous, 
loyal and happy. If we, too, move up 
the slope of right in developing our colo- 
nial possessions toward a fulfillment of 
freedom, prosperity, loyalty and happi- 
ness, we need not fear the effect of ex- 
pansion of territory and trade. The 
only unknown quantity in the problem is 
character. If we have character ade- 
quate to our opportunity, we shall soon 
show ourselves and the world that Anglo- 
Saxon civilization is safe in our hands. 

Anglo-Saxons and Others is a book full 
of a stimulating thoughtfulness, and cer- 
tainly in many ways discloses a mind 
stored with the facts of life and of his- 
tory and literature. One may dissent 
with polemic energy from nearly half the 
author’s opinions and yet gather from his 
pages impressions and suggestions of 
most decided value. It is, indéed, long 
since we read a more interesting and 
tonic little book. 

Star NAMES AND THEIR MEANINGS. 
By Richard Hinckley Allen. (G. E. 
Steckhert, New York and London.) . 
Students of the starry heavens will find 
something to their purpose in this vol- 
ume. It is a compendious, scholarly, 
and at the same time literary exposition 
of star-names. These names are traced 
with patient research through Arab, 
Chines, Indian, Persian, Babylonian, 
Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek and modern 
literature. Due note is taken, so far as 
the author’s intuition goes, of every 
name which in literature or astronomy 
has become fixed to a star. The work has 
imposed on the author an amount of la- 
bor which is out of all proportion to the 
five or six hundred octavo pages which 
compose his volume. We have a slight 
hint at the breadth of learning required 
in the preparation of the work in its ded- 
ication to Yale’s distinguished professors, 
both, alas, no more, the mathematician, 
Newton, and the even more distinguished 
orientalist, Whitney, The amount of 











astronomical proficiency displayed in the 
work is by no means inconsiderable, but 
the variety of philological attainment 
and the patient research in many diffi- 
cult and ancient literatures would have 
discouraged any scholar who did not 
know himself to be equipped with a stout 
heart and ample learning. The mass of 
knowledge involved in these star-names 
is endless, but, like the starry heavens 
themselves, to an unknowing eye, it is 
spread out all over the.vault in a great 
mass of bright confusing points, with- 
out order and without meaning. Mr. 
Allen goes to work in a systematic way, 
introducing the student without con- 
fusion to all this mass-of legend, astrol- 
ogy, mythic, poetic and historic lore, 
which is imbedded in the naming and 
grouping of the celestial geography. He 
lays out a broad belt of order through 
the confusion by beginning with the So- 
lar and the Lunar Zodiac. Then comes 
the descriptive catalog of the constella- 
tions, one by one in alphabetic -order, 
and each diademed with all its stars and 
every star with all the names it ever bore. 
The Galaxy, treated in a similar way, fol- 
lows. The book is rounded up with a 
General Index and a Special Index of 
Arabic names, both models in ‘their way. 
As a whole, the book will appeal to any 
one who has force and interest enough 
in the stars to care for their nomen- 
clature, groups and characters in the 
sky. It will reward him with admission 
into a vast world of human speculation, 
wonder, thought and imagination, which 
lies spread out over the heavens in the 
bright mystery and confusion of these 
star-names. Mr. Allen has _ carried 
through a work which very few scholars 
have been stout of heart enough to set 
their hand to. 


MontcaLM AND Wo tre. By Francis 
Parkman; illustrated by 45 photogravure 
prints. (Little, Brown & Co. 2 vols. 
$6.00.) Nothing of Mr. Parkman’s work 
needs new commendation at this late day. 
It is all of it unsurpassed, and some of it 
unsurpassable, in interest and value. No 
work of fiction has more of vividly told 
adventures than this account of the con- 
clusion of the great struggle for the su- 
premacy of the French or English on 
this continent, while the author’s style is 
as limpid, as rapid, and as picturesque as 
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a cleat flowing mountain torrent. Time 
but increases the value of such books, for 
Parkman’s work was so thorough that it 
is improbable that further documentary 
sources of information will be discov- 
ered than those to which he had access, 
and of which he made such excellent use. 
So, deep was his insight, so broad and 
comprehensive his views, so impartial 
his, judgment, that the unprejudiced 
reader feels no disposition to dispute the 
correctness of his conclusions. That 
even Parkman may be misinterpreted by 
careless or prejudiced readers we must 
admit, having heard well educated Ca- 
nadians asserting, with many evidences 
of belief in their own assertions, that 
“ Parkman proves that the expulsion of 
the Acadians had been entirely due to the 
New Englanders, instead of in any sense 
to the English.” To such readers the 
perusal of history can be of little benefit. 
Were not John Winslow and the New 
Englanders whom he led under the or- 
ders of the English Government ? And 
do not the pages of Winslow’s diary, as 
quoted by Parkman, give abundant proof 
that the cruel task was little to his liking, 
advisable as it might seem to those in 
authority ? We advise even those who 
think they know their Parkman thor- 
oughly to turn over again his ever sound 
and entertaining pages. 


Henry Knox. A Soldier of the Revo- 
lution. By Noah Brookes. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50.) Major-General Knox 
was one of the most valuable of the many 
valuable officers of the poor, ragged, ill- 
disciplined and ill-fed, but valiant little 
armies of the American Revolution. 
A natural lover of books, tho little 
taught, the young Henry Knox became 
well informed by well chosen reading. A 
gentleman in all his instincts, handsome 
of face and fine of figure, he married into 
the class for which nature had fitted him, 
tho the bride’s parents, belonging to 
the Tory aristocracy of the rigid little 
city of Boston, did not appreciate the 
fact. A soldier without a particle of 
training save that which comes from in- 
clination and a careful study of as many 
books upon the subject of war as he 
could lay his hand upon; a man of integ- 
rity, large hopefulness, generosity, and 
mental and physical vigor—such was 
Henry Knox, the untaught but well-read 
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book seller, whose first military experi- 
ence was gained in the ranks of a 
“trained band,” which he entered at the 
age of eighteen. He became eventually 
a Major-General in the service of the 
republic he had helped to establish. It 
is well that in these days of a revival of 
interest in the beginnings of our country 
a life of General Knox should be writ- 
ten. The present one belongs to the Put- 
nams’ “Men of Energy” series, and, 
within its limitations, is not unworthy of 
praise, but surely a more complete and 
discriminating biography is not beyond 
the meed of the honored friend of Wash- 
ington, Nathaniel Greene and the Ad- 
amses, and of the founder of the Order 
of the Cincinnati. 


VENGEANCE 1S MINE. By Andrew 
Balfour. (New York: New .Amster- 
dam Book Company. $1.50.) This is 
a rattling romance of the days of the 
first Napoleon, with love and adventure, 
exciting scenes and hair-breadth escapes. 
The telling is well suited to the lively 
scenes and incidents which vary engag- 
ingly as the current of action rushes 
along. It is by no means a great story, 
but it is keenly alive with interest and 
well worth an idle hour’s attention. It is 
well illustrated. 


Harper’s GuIDE TO PARIS AND THE 
EXPOSITION OF 1900 (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.00), is a practical 
guide to lead the visitor to Paris and the 
great Exposition. Its “ suggestions con- 
cerning the trip from New York to 
Paris” are based upon full knowledge; 
they are plain and of easy comprehension, 
giving many details. Maps of Paris and 
the Exposition grounds are given. Di- 
rections how to travel, how to secure 
lodging and board, and how to avoid a 
thousand and one annoyances and unnec- 
essary expenses are supplemented by lists 
of French phrases and many hotels, res- 
taurants, the railways, and, indeed, al- 
most everything one would desire to 
know. It is a handy and valuable little 
book for the tourist’s pocket. 


Busnino: The Soul of Japan. An Ex- 
position of Japanese Thought. By Inazo 
Nitobe, A.M., Ph.D., Professor in the 
Imperial Coliege, Sapporo, Japan. (Phil- 
adelphia: The Leeds & Biddle Co. 
$1.00.) Bushido is the Japanese word for 
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chivalry, and this little treatise by Dr. 
Nitobe is most interesting as a presenta- 
tion of the precepts of Japanese knight- 
hood, upon which, he tells us, very large- 
ly rest the morals and religion of his 
countrymen. Unquestionably the exposi- 
tion of Japanese character from within is 
authentic. We feel this as we read. Of 
course the work has its narrow limita- 
tions and shows the restrictions of race 
and taste; but Dr. Nitobe thinks clearly 
and expresses himself with directness 
and brevity. His book must be accepted 
as a distinct contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature touching Japanese 
life, morals, religion and history. 

SmitTH Cotvece Stories. Ten Stories 
by Josephine Dodge Daskam. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
As college stories go these are well 
enough. They are bright, breezy, full of 
mischievous doings, fairly on a par with 
the stories we have had about young 
men’s college life. The style is girlish, 
as it should be, and the adventures, es- 
capades (to call them so), and exciting 
experiences all have a rustle of crisp 
skirts in them and suggest an atmosphere 
of dainty perfumes. We should think 
that every Smith College woman and 
girl would read these stories. What the 
faculty will say we do not dare predict. 
The publishers have done their part not- 
ably well in giving a handsome dress to 
this saucy and airily feminine book. 


Tue Reset. By H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.50.) A historical romance, or rather 
a romance with a color of history, the 
scene of which is in England during the 
last quarter of the seventeenth century. 
The author, after the fashion now so 
prevalent, dubs himself editor and pre- 
tends that his story is a “ Memoir of An- 


-thony, Fourth Earl of Cherwell, Includ- 


ing an Account of the Rising at Taunton 
in 1684, compiled and set forth by his 
cousin, Sir Hilary Mace, Bart., Custos 
Rotulorum for the County of Wilts.” It 
is a lively story of intrigue and adven- 
ture, well written, yet in a style some- 
what affected. The interest never flags, 
and the atmosphere, whether true to the 
time or not, is consistent with the spirit 
of the story and the nature of the civiliza- 
tion sketched. 











The Fruit of the Great 
Conference. 


Ir was not to be expected that such an 
Ecumenical Conference as that which 
has held eleven days’ session in this city 
would discover anything or settle any- 
thing. It offers no opportunity for a 
real discussion of missionary methods; 
that must be had in smaller conferences 
of missionaries and mission boards. Its 
work and its use are quite other than 
this. 

It is not deliberative so much as it is 
declarative. It declares the unity of all 
the Protestant churches of Christendom 
in the work of converting the world, and 
the immeasurable importance of that 
work. It is a demonstration of collect- 
ive purpose and power, rather than a 
meeting for consultation and conclu- 
sions. It was a real ecumenical con- 
ference of Protestant Christianity. By 
a regrettable weakness of those in charge 
the Unitarian and the Universalist mis- 
sionary bodies were not invited, tho we 
believe, the Unitarians have no organ- 
ized foreign mission board, only a van- 
ishing missionary, but the "Universalists 
do have one and should have been rec- 
ognized. Some four hundred societies 
were invited; and all but one accepted 
and were present by delegates, or by a 
message of adherence and good will. All 
but one, for the Anglican Society for the 
Propagation. of the Gospel, a High 
Church society, declined, on the ground, 
we believe, that the sects have no com- 
mission. from Christ ; but the much larg- 
er and more active Anglican Church 
Missionary - Society was fully repre- 
sented. So this was, for Protestant 
Christianity, of all languages and na- 
tions, a really ecumenical meeting. 

It was a demonstration to Christians 
of Christian unity. There was not an 
unbrotherly or divisive word spoken by 
sect against sect all through the meet- 
ings. The members felt that they had 
one task and purpose. Had they met to 
talk about unity, they might have quar- 
reled; but how could they be other than 
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one in the great object which the Church 
has at heart, the bringing of the world 
to Christ? This expression of unity of 
purpose will react upon the management 
of the societies and upon the workers in 
the field. They will be the more ready 
to bury all jealousy, and to help each 
other, and to yield to each other for 
Christ’s sake, 

It was a demonstration to the world 
of the unity of the various Churches. 
Those who are not within the Church, 
and who thus do not feel its heart-beats, 
are_apt to think of the denominations 
as conflicting bodies. So they are, but 
it is only in very minor things. In the 
great things they are one; and more and 
more every year they feel their unity 
and recognize the insignificance of the 
things in which they differ. What are 
all the fine Points of Calvinism to the 
Cross of Christ? What are methods of 
government or orders of the ministry to 
the conversion of the soul? The world 
hears of Baptists and Methodists and 
Episcopalians and Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, and next month the 
big denominations will be holding their 
separate meetings in the sight of the 
world; it is well that the world should 
see them all gathered in one great meet- 
ing, full of enthusiasm for Church and 
for man, and displaying that unity which 
exists deep down in the heart, and which 
rises to sight none too often. 

It was a demonstration to the world 
of the power of the Church. The meet- 
ings were enormous, four of five held at 
once in the biggest halls and churches, 
and all crowded. The world had to see 
that the Church amounts to not a little. 
The yellow journals. placarded their 
wagons with “ All ‘About the Missionary 
Conference,” and the car conductors, 
when they saw a crowd waiting on a cor- 
ner called out, not “Broadway,” but 
“Carnegie Hall.””’ When the yellow 
journals and the car conductors “ caught 
on,” we may be sure that the Confer- 
ence’s witness for the truth had attracted 
attention. Men that are given to gibes 
have been compelled to see that missions 
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are of great interest to a multitude of 
people, and that those engaged in them 
are noble and sensible men. Such a 
magnificent speech as that of Mr. Har- 
rison’s will be translated into a multi- 
tude of languages, and will be quoted 
and have its influence as the utterance 
not of a missionary or a.preacher, but of 
a lawyer, a general, a President of the 
United States. In such ways as this the 
faith and the enthusiasm for missions 
will be greatly increased. 

There was in the Conference no great 
opportunity for discussion. On one sub- 
ject, that of the self-support of mission 
churches, it seemed that discussion was 
hardly allowed. All the appointed 
speakers were on one side, and it so hap- 
pened that of those who sent up their 
names to speak, those who were called to 
the platform were all on the same side. 
An extremely important question was 
scarce more than incidentally raised, that 
of the relation between the missionaries 
and the native pastors and helpers. One 
missionary from Syria spoke of the dan- 
ger of the churches on reaching self- 
support becoming independent of mis- 
sionary control. But precisely that in- 
dependence is what is the goal of .wise 
missionary purpose. There are just two 
theories of the relation between mission- 
ary and native helper; one is that of 
master and servant, the other that of 
brother and brother. The latter is the 
Christian theory ; the other is vitiated by 
the hateful spirit of caste. 

A question, not half so easy as most 
folks seem to think, was brought up in 
one of the meetings, that of the duty of 
the mission church in case polygamists 
are converted in lands where polygamy 
is legalized. We have said enough when 
we recall that there was polygamy in the 
times of the early Christian Church, and 
that Paul was satisfied to say that no 
polygamist should be ordained as pastor 
or deacon; and when we consider that 1t 
may be a terrible thing to arive a legal 
wife and her children out of her hus- 
band’s home. 

Questions of theology came up scarce 
more than once, when Dr. Pierson took 
umbrage at Bishop Thoburn’s remark 
that the missionary must rather preach 
Christ than the Book. He thought he 
smelt heresy, and with characteristic im- 
petuosity he leaped to the defense of in- 
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spired and inerrant Scriptute. Bishop 
Thoburn remarked afterward that it was 
a cranky utterance that did not need re- 
ply, and he was right. When one re- 
members the hot discussion of ten years . 
ago in theology in the world of missions, 
and considers the present peace under 
the rule of tolerance thus attacked, and 
thefresh strength which theold American 
Board has since achieved, one wonders 
that so much pother could have been 
made, and so much injury done for so 
small a cause. 

The country and the world, and the - 
world wide cause of missions, have re- 
ceived a blessing in this Conference. We 
may well believe that if another such 
conference should be called in Berlin 
twelve years hence, it might report a 
growth of the Church in pagan lands 
more wonderful than anything yet 
known. We do not say that this cen- 
tury will find the whole world converted 
to the Christian faith, and such prophe- 
cies of exhortations we leave to the en- 
thusiasm of young people’s meetings, or 
the Students’ Volunteer speakers; but 
we do believe that we may expect both 
steady and rapid progress, such as ought 
to stir the heart of us that look on, as it 
will answer the faith of those whom we 
send to gather in the nations. 

& 


The Approaching Campaign 


WE are now within a few weeks of the 
national conventions. Many of the 
State conventions have been held, and in 
their platforms the issues of the coming 
campaign have taken shape. The gen- 
eral drift of political opinion is more 
favorable to the Republican party now 
than it was two months ago. The sharp 
protests of the party’s press against un- 
wise projects of legislation have imposed 
wholesome restraint upon the leaders. 
They have become cautious. The amend- 
ment of the Porto Rico tariff bill, due to 
protests in and out of Congress, has had 
a conciliatory effect in States where re- 
volt was growing. Thus, the Repub- 
licanseof Indiana, in a harmonious con- 
vention, now express “ unhesitating ap- 
proval of the legislation of Congress in 
respect to our newly-acquired posses- 
sions.” The President’s excellent ap- 
pointments for the island allay in some 
measure.the irritation caused by the fail- 
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ure to grant free trade immediately. The 
ship subsidy bill has been laid aside, and 
other dangerous questions will probably 
be avoided by: an early adjournment. 
The new policy of restraint and caution 
finds reward in party union where di- 
vision seemed impending. The opposi- 
tion, deprived of new points for attack, 
is chiefly concerned with the attempts of 
a minority to modify its old platform. 

With respect to national candidates 
there has been no change in the situa- 
tion. The President will be renominated 
by acclamation, of course, and Mr. 
Bryan’s supremacy on the other side is 
unchallenged. The Admiral is thus far 
a negligible quantity. The platforms are 
already completed in the public mind. 
Mr. Bryan -positively declines to place 
silver in the background. He denies a 
report that he recently consented to set 
imperialism and trusts above it; 
“money ” stands first in his list, and he 
gives notice that he shall continue “to 
oppose the gold standard.” The plat- 
form adopted under his direction by the 
Democrats and Populists of Nebraska 
shows that by this he means “the im- 
mediate restoration of the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of sixteen to one; ”’ 
or, as Altgeld has explained, the reduc- 
tion of the purchasing power of the 
American dollar by one-half. Eastern 
Democrats, believing that open loyalty 
to the old silver doctrine must be fatal, 
will strive to prevent any reference to 
that doctrine in the new platform beyond 
a very brief and formal reaffirmation of 
the platform of 1896. They expect’ to 
accomplish nothing more, and they may 
fail even in this. 

The Republican conventions have dis- 
closed scarcely a trace of opposition to 
the Government’s policy concerning the 
Filipinos. The President’s course is 
most heartily commended. There has 
been practically a unanimous vote of ap- 
proval. ‘The islands ‘must be. kept; the 
insurrection must be suppressed; the 
people are to have the benefits of Ameri- 
can institutions and are to enjoy local 
self-government up to the measure of 
their ability. Independence and a pro- 
tectorate are opposed with the familiar 
and forcible arguments which need not 
be repeated here. The Democrats will 
demand for the Filipinos independence 
and protection against foreign Powers, 
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after a stable government shall have 


been set up by us. Upon this issue—to 
which are added protests against an im- 
perialism which the American people 
would never approve or tolerate, and a 
“ militarism ” not less obnoxious to vot- 
ers of all parties—the Démocrats will 
place their chief reliance. But there are 
no signs that they will be aided by a pop- 
ular revolt-against the present policy of 
the Government. This talk about im- 
perialism and the subjection of 75,000,- 
ooo of Americans to the “ militarism ” 
of an army of 100,000 men is ridiculous 
to the intelligent and thoughtful. Some 
say that our citizens of German birth or 
descent, and the workingmen generally, 
will be moved by it. We do not think 
so. The other great issue, from the 
Democratic point of view, is the trusts. 
But the Republican State platforms do 
not defend the trusts; they attack and 
denounce them, attempting, however, to 
discriminate between those which are il- 
legal and harmful and others which are 
not. Both parties ignore the fact that 
all the so-called trusts are now legal cor- 
porations. It is unfortunate that the 
merits of the trust or corporation prob- 
lem are so obscured in partisan politics 
by ignorance, prejudice and demagogy. 
The great corporations ought not to be 
destroyed, and will not be. They should 
be subjected to supervision and regula- 
tion; and existing laws for the punish- 
ment of crime and the promotion of jus- 
tice should be enforced to suppress the 
evils associated with some of them. The 
weight of this issue in the coming elec- 
tion cannot be closely measured. As 
against the ruling party, it will depend 
largely upon the force of such prejudice 
as is showu by a majority of the follow- 
ers of Mr. Bryan in their denunciation 
of banks and the “ money power,” a prej- 
udice which some acts and projectsof Re- 
publican leaders have tended to confirm. 
The opposition, committed to the doc- 
trines of the Chicago platform by the 
nomination of Bryan, and by a reaffirma- 
tion of that platform, must contend 
against the influence of that general 
prosperity which has so clearly disproved 
his arguments about silver and prices; 
it will be confronted by the widespread 
increase of wages, and by the keen hos- 
tilitv of business interests alarmed by the 
threat of Bryanite success. We can see 
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no possible gains by which the combined . 


Democrats and Populists may overcome 
these and other disadvantages at the na- 
tional election. 


The American’ Claims in 
Turkey. 


THE air has been full of .rumors of 
pressure put by this Government on Tur- 
key to pay the claims which have been 
recognized as just, but the payment of 
which has been constantly delayed. Eu- 
ropean Powers have similar claims, but 
mutual jealousies, and the fear of starting 
a general war, have prevented them from 
insisting on payment. We have no such 
reason for fear. Our action would com- 
plicate nothing, and with us it is simply 
a question of patience or prudence. Pa- 
tience might well be exhausted, and pru- 
dence looks both: ways. 

These claims arose mainly from the 
destruction of the mission buildings in 
Harpitt, not by a common mob, but by a 
mob led by soldiers and officers of the 
Turkish army during the massacres. 
Three times the Sultan has promised our 
Minister, Mr. Straus, that the claims of 
$100,000 should be paid, but the money 
was no more received than during the 
incumbency of his predecessor, President 
Angell. The Porte had no money; the 
Porte would settle this claim with those 
of other Powers; the Porte must make 
an investigation—any and every excuse 
was made, after the usual dilatory Turk- 
ish fashion. At last Mr. Straus, a Dem- 
ocrat who had served in Constantinople 
as Minister under President Cleveland, 
and who has been induced, against his 
own interests, to take the post again in 
the emergency, was tired out at these 
promises and evasions, felt that nothing 
more could be done at that end of the 
line, and returned to this country to ad- 
vise with the President in the case. It 
was evident that a threat was necessary, 
and it is evident that, after the fashion 
of diplomatic threats, our Government 
has given the Porte warning that it must 
keep its promise in the near future, or 
we will do something. The Porte is evi- 
dently disturbed and hopes to satisfy us 
by giving certain other privileges asked, 
such as irades for rebuilding at Harpit 
and elsewhere. This is another evasion 
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of the real issue, but it seems to be 
thought at Constantinople that we are 
merely blustering, and that when the 
Presidential campaign is over we shall 
settle down again to let things be as they 
were, and forget the damages for which 
we have sought payment. <A suggestion 
has been made by the Porte that the 
Turkish Government might order a war 
vessel in this country, and pay for it an 
extra price, which shall be given over 
by the contractor to this Government in 
payment of our claims, so that the pay- 
ment should mot be a precedent for other 
Powers to press their claims. We be- 
lieve that this suggestion was made 
months ago to Mr. Straus, and it has 
been now renewed. Even if it be really 
in earnest, it is not one that could be 
honorably accepted, nor would it deceive 
any other Power. : 

We presume that the implied threats 
will serve their purpose, and that Tur- 
key will pay. We may have to break off 
diplomatic relations, and we may have 
to send war vessels to the Turkish coast. 
Under no circumstances would we have 
to declare war, altho an act of hostility 
might be necessary. It has been sug- 
gested that we might seize the ctistom- 
house at Smyrna, or take an island, such 
as Rhodes or Mitylene, but we do not be- 
lieve we should have to go so far. Yet 
the possibility of it must be kept in mind. 
We cannot deal with Turkey as we 
would with a civilized Power. She must 
be treated like China or Morocco. With 
Turkey there is no applicable binding 
law, because she has no standard of in- 
ternational obligation. We may, if Tur- 
key is stubborn, or thinks she will be 
backed by Russia or Germany, be com- 
pelled to make our threat good. If that 
time should come, we hope our Govern- 
ment will carefully consider the alter- 
natives before it. If the European fleets 
in the Mediterranean did not interpose 
a veto, we could collect our claim from 
a custom-house in Smyrna or Rhodes, 
but it must not be forgotten that Turkey 
has a port also in the Persian Gulf, with 
considerable commerce, where no fleet but 
that of England could say us nay, quite 
accessible to our vessels going and com- 
ing by the Suez Canal. To enter the 
sea of Marmora, and threaten Constan- 
tinople, as some have hastily suggested, 
would be-a serious task. 
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The Dearth of Naval Officers. 


‘WE call attention to the shameful pov- 
erty of the American navy in officers as 
shown in the remarkable article by Mr. 
Park Benjamin. The fault is with Con- 
gress, and not with Secretary Long, who 
has made excellent recommendations 
that have not been carried out. There 
are absolutely no officers to command 
the new vessels, and the number of stu- 
dents in the Naval Academy should be 
speedily doubled. Other illustrations 
we could give of the poverty in men. 
Lieutenant-Commander John C. Colwell, 
Naval Attaché at London, broke down 
his health by his arduous work during the 
war, mainly in securing coal along the 
Mediterranean for the purpose of pre- 
venting Admiral Camara from getting it. 
He bought $3,000,000 worth of coal, and 
until the matter is adjusted in some 


.way that sum is charged against his pay, 


because of some red tape. The end of 
Lieutenant-Commander Colwell’s service 
as attaché found him broken down in 
health and unfitted for duty. Certain 
distinguished London physicians united 
in a certificate to the Navy Department 
to this effect, and recommended that he 
be given a few weeks’ leave for purposes 
of rest and recuperation. The request 
was denied, and orders were sent him to 
proceed from London to Manila; this on 
the ground of the dearth of officers. In- 
stead of that, he has gone to the hospital. 
Another instance was that of Lieutenant 
J. W. Gillmore, who was captured by the 
Filipinos and underwent extraordinary 
hardships, only to find himself confront- 
ed immediately after his arrival in this 
country with peremptory orders to sea 
as executive officer of the “ Prairie,” 
probably the most arduous and difficult 
position on the ship. It is said that only 
by the exercise of strong influence he 
succeeded ‘in getting these orders 
rescinded. 

The officers of the Naval Academy 
now number no more than are necessary 
to supply the two practice ships for the 
summer cruise. It remains to be seen 
where others will be found to look after 
the youngsters who enter in May, and 
usually remain at Annapolis during the 
summer. 

It should be noted, by the way, that 
two practice ships have been sent to the 
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Naval Academy this year. One of these 
is the new “ Chesapeake,” especially con- 
structed as a practice vessel for the 
school, at a cost of some quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars. She is a sailing craft, and 
hence of obsolete type, and is the Con- 
gressional idea of what ought to be sup- 
plied to the Academy despite the repeated 
demands of the best qualified officers in 
the navy fora thoroughly equipped up- 
to-date steam cruiser. She seems to have 
been “ modernized,” however, by stuffing 
her so full of apparatus that, as one irate 
naval officer remarked the other day, 
“there is no way of getting at anything 
in her, unless you move everything else.” 
She now proves inadequate to accommo- 
date the cadets even before she makes her 
maiden cruise, and has been supplement- 
ed by the steam gun-boat “ Newport; ” 
so that two sets of officers are required 
instead of one. The wisdom and econ- 
omy of this, being subtle, is not easily 
grasped by ordinary intellects. 


Bd 


French Disfavor of Catholicism. 


Ir is impossible for the ordinary 
American to discover any reasonable ex- 
planation for the apparent rancor of the 
French Liberals toward the. Catholic 
clergy. It has seemed like the Satanic 
hostility which a vicious atheism some- 
times displays toward the idea of God, 
because it hates the idea of divine rule 
and justice. And yet, where religion 
shows itself lovely it can hardly fail to 
inspire respect. In this country there is 
no such feeling toward the churches, 
Catholic or Protestant. They are re- 
spected by nearly all, and they respect 
each other. Why is it so different in 
France? 

In part it may be because the Catholic 
Church in France hates the Rep>lic. It 
wants a king or an emperor. It is very 
unfortunate that it should; for it ought 
to be on the side of liberty and the peo- 
ple, but it is not. The attempt of cer- 
tain more liberal Catholics, led by Count 
de Mun, to “ rally ” to the defense of the 
State finds scant support. Even the at- 
tempt of the Pope, wise and well inten- 
tioned as it was, to harmonize Church 
and State has met with a dogged resist- 
ance. ‘This folly is monumental and pro- 
vokes reprisal. | 
- But there is more, we fear, behind, 
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Such opposition to the Republic‘is symp- 
tomatic of some inner weakness or 
wrongfulness; and two articles by a 
French writer in The Contemporary Re- 
view for March and April expose wrong 
and even cruelty such as we could not 
have imagined to exist! M. Saint-Genix 
so fortifies his statements not only by 
official documents, but also by the testi- 
mony of the Catholic Bishop of Nancy, 
that it seems impossible not to believe 
their general truthfulness. 

In the first of his articles he shows 
what has been the marvelous growth of 
monasteries and convents of late years, 
and what are the ridiculous superstitions 
inculcated by the most popular religious 
teachers. The second article he devotes 
to the character of the convents, and the 
treatment which orphan girls receive 
who are committed to the sisters for sup- 
port and training. There is a multitude 
of female “ congregations,” such as the 
nuns of the Good Shepherd, which con- 
duct orphanages in the cities, which pick 
up illegitimate girls and orphans so as 
to save them from the irreligious train- 
ing they would have in the establish- 
ments provided by the State. These girls 
are taught to read, as the law requires, 
up to the age of thirteen, but most of the 
time is given to sewing, which brings in 
a handsome profit to the convent. They 
have regular hours. They rise in sum- 
mer at 5, and 5.30 in winter, and sew 
till 7, when they have prayers, breakfast 
and mass. Primary instruction con- 
tinues from 8 to 12, when an hour is al- 
lowed for dinner and recreation. Sew- 
ing again is required from 1 to 4, after 
which half an hour is allowed for colla- 
tion and recreation. Sewing is resumed 
from 4.30 to 7 or 7.30, according to the 
season of the year. The food is not nu- 
tritious enough, and the little slaves 
grow up pale and anemic. The morn- 
ing meal is bread soup; the dinner is 
vegetables and salad; a chunk of bread 
constitutes the four o’clock collation, and 
the soup with vegetables or salad is the 
evening meal. On Sunday they have a 
meat soup, and on Thursday bacon-pud- 
ding or sausage is allowed for change. 
Milk does not figure as an article of diet. 
Those over thirteen sew all day, from 
4.30 in summer and 5 in winter till 8 
p. m., or 10 or II p. m., if orders for 
work are pressing. The food remains 
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the same. A child of ten or twelve often 
has to make two chemises a day, and fail- 
ure means, severe punishment. They 
grow up in this way, never being allowed 
outside the walls, absolute slaves, utterly 
cowed, and not permitted to speak to 
any relatives they may have except in 
the presence of a sister. Rarely they es- 
cape. They are kept in this slavery un- 
til they are worn out, so long as they are 
valuable, perhaps till twenty-five or thir- 
ty-five years old, and then when eyes and 
health fail, are dismissed with a single 
suit of clothes, rarely as much as a five- 
franc piece, perhaps a ticket to Paris, and 
then—what becomes of them? Mean- 
while the convent gets rich, receives 
money to support the poor orphans, and 
adds lands and chapels and buildings. 
We should not believe this horrible 
story, even with the specific testimony 
adduced, were it not for the testimony 
of the Bishop of Nancy. As was his 
business he looked into the condition of 
the Orphanage of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd at Nancy, and being unable to 
correct the evils he found he wrote a 
Latin letter to Rome. It was not in- 
tended that it should see the light, but by 
some chance it was printed four years 
later in the Roman canonical periodical, 
Analecta Sanctae Sedis. He told how 
these girls earned a great deal of money 
for ten or twenty years, and then were 
“turned out of doors without a situa- 
tion,’ many.of them having no relatives 
capable of looking after them, and thus 
“delivered up to all kinds of danger to 
every species of seduction from the mo- 
ment of their departure.” He says: 
“Among the sixty young girls whom the 
nuns have sent off during the last year, all, 
with the exception of some two or three who 
did receive a little money in consequence of 
my representations and protests, have been 
turned adrift in this manner. Some of these, 
to whom I had to give some help, assured me 
that efforts were being made to entice them 
into houses of ill-fame. I protested to the 
Superioress-General. The only result I have 
been able to obtain is, as I have just said, a 
little money given to two or three for the pur- 
pose of enabling the nuns to affirm that they 


do not turn them all adrift under these condi- 
tions.” 


We do not give all the worst of the 


Bishop’s letter. Its publication raised a 
storm; and now France is full of the 
scandal. The Bishop stands bravely by 
what he has said. The escaped victims 
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ate reporting their stories in the papers, 
and the Government is sharply investi- 
gating the facts. The Roman authori- 
ties did nothing to put a stop to the hor- 
rors described; but they did hear of the 
growth and success of this particular es- 
tablishment at Nancy, and decided in its 
favor, and Cardinal Mazzella wrote a let- 
ter dated December 1oth, 1899, to the 
Bishop of Angers, who had defended the 
Sisters, congratulating him on his suc- 
cess before the authorities in Rome, This 
is the same Jesuit cardinal who drew up 
the formula which Dr. Mivart refused to 
sign. 

France believes these charges, except 
the France which reads La Croix; and 
even that paper was compelled to pub- 
lish a letter from the Bishop of Nancy 
declaring that they were true. Is it the 
duty of Catholics to defend such cruel- 
ties? Is it right to conceal and deny 
them? Is not light better than darkness? 
Are not the true friends of the Catholic 
Church those who are willing to see 
abuses and correct them? We give great 
honor to the Bishop of Nancy, and to 
those Catholics in this country who see 
and denounce devotional puerilities and 
wrongs, and who are honestly trying to 
make their Church without spot or blem- 
ish or any such thing. 

This is nothing for Protestants to 
make ammunition of. ‘That would be 
quite unworthy. Protestants have faults 
enough that need to be cured, and 
sometimes fearful scandals have been 
discovered in American orphanages ; but 
no such condition as is described. in 
France could possibly exist or continue 
here in any Protestant or Catholic insti- 


tution. 
& 


Tue New York University is to have 
a “Hall of Fame,” and a generous 
friend, said to be Miss Helen Gould, has 


given $100,000 for it. It will have on 
the wall two hundred panels, represent- 
ing distinguished Americans. Every 
one must have been born in this coun- 
try, and have been dead at least ten 
years ; and the list of fame is to be fixed 
by the majority vote of a hundred 
judges, composed of college presidents, 
professors, publicists, authors, etc. It 
is an interesting, almost an amusing, 
scheme. ‘In this country we are not 
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much given to the French Academy 
style of crowning men of distinction, 
living or dead, by official vote ; indeed, it 
seems a bit foreign to our democratic 
ideas, which let glory and fame take care 
of themselves. But a Hall of Fame will 
at least have the merit of stirring up 
school children and others to cudgel 
their brains in getting up competing 
prize lists; indeed, we are told by Presi- 
dent McCracken that this is already be- 
ing done. We wonder that the Palmyra 
way of giving the palm is not adopted, 
with modifications, in some of our cities. 
There a principal street ran between 
two long rows of columns, and to each 
column, about the middle, was attached 
a shelf large enough to hold the bust of 
a citizen, and under the shelf was en- 
graved his name and his claims of dis- 
tinction. Why should not New York 
have a colonnade along the side of some 
park, where the friends of.any man of 
minor distinction, a Mayor, a Tammany 
chief, a University President, or any. 
other considerable official or public bene- 
factor might, under proper restrictions, 
add a column and a bust or statue, for 
eternal remembrance and for the adorn- 
ment of the metropolis? We commend 
the idea to the architects who are offer- 
ing plans for the “ beautification ” of the 
city. 
& 


A.GREAT victory was scored the other 
day in Louisville, Ky., for justice in elec- 
tions. In the last election at one of the 
precincts in Louisville, the officers in 
charge under the Goebel law, being all 
Democrats, arbitrarily established a poll- 
ing place some distance from the loca- 
tion originally fixed, giving no notice to 
the voters thereof; and then when the 
men came to vote they put the Goebelite 
voters on one line and the Republican 
and negro voters on another, and called 
up those in the first line with many a 
knowing wink, one after another, to cast 
their votes with all deliberation, and they 
allowed no chance for the Republican vot- 
ers, who were kept kicking their heels 
against the sidewalk until the polls were 
closed. They were brought for trial be- 
fore Judge Evans of the United States 
District Court and convicted under in- 
structions from the judge as to the law 
and the Fifteenth Amendment to the 
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Constitution. The case was prosecuted 
by District-Attorney Hill, a man of great 
intelligence and ability, a native of the 
Kentucky mountains, who deserves much 
credit for his action in the maintenance of 
the rights of the people against men who 
are more dangerous than outlaws. An- 
other case, quite as important, is that of a 
negro who was convicted in Texas, and 
appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court, on the ground that negroes were 
discriminated against in Texas as jurors 
on account of their color. Two negro 
lawyers conducted the case, and the court 
reversed the judgment and ordered a new 
trial. A good deal of patience and labor 
and suffering will set wrongs right. 
& 


....Lhe old prophecy that in a cen- 
tury Europe would be either Republican 
or Cossack has been re-edited and en- 
larged by a professor in the University of 
Montpellier, France, by the name of G. 
Vacher de Lapouge, and the prophecy is 
really interesting to Americans. He 
says that the number of nations in the 
world is being reduced by conquest and 
annexation, and that by and by this tend- 
ency of great nations to absorb small 
ones will end in two only being left, and 
that these two will carry on a war of 
ruthless extermination. In about . two 
centuries the whole world will be either 
American or Russian; everything else 
will have been swallowed up either by the 
Czar or the United States. In his opin- 
ion the ultimate victory will rest with 

us, but the conquest of the Czar would 
leave much more freedom to the individ- 
ual. The professor does not seem to be 
extremely well acquainted with Ameri- 
can affairs, judging from the fact that 
he comments with great pointedness on 
an Ohio law, which, he declares, punishes 
violence to women in a way that has 
never been more than suggested. 

....Mr. Bryan’s proposed policy to- 
ward the Philippine Islands simply re- 
peats that offered by Senator Hoar in his 
eloquent speech in the Senate. It is the 
reduction of the islands to order, the be- 
stowment upon them of independence, 
and the protection of them against for- 
eign aggression. Protection has all the 
dangers and responsibilities of proprie- 
torship, and more. If we are to defend 
the independent islands against attack, 
we must have as big an army and navy 
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as if we owned them. We must see to it 
that they do not provoke aggression by 
injustice or cruelty to foreigners; and 
that means much more than looking on 
at a distance. They would be like the so- 
called independent States in India, with 
a native maharajah, but ruled by a Brit-_ 
ish Resident. The proposition is either 
deceptive or impracticable. 


....Governor Roosevelt should not be 
asked to be a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and he declares that he will not be. 
The effort to put him on the ticket is not 
honestly in his interest but against it, 
and is designed to get him out of the 
way of New York politicians, who cannot 
use him just as they would. His place is 
here, as Governor of New York, where 
the party needs him in the campaign; 
and four years later he will be a promi- 
nent candidate for the Presidential nom- 
ination. The most honored name thus 
far presented for the Vice-Presidency is 
that of Secretary Long, and we heartily 
indorse his nomination by the Massachu- 
setts Republican Convention. 


....Louisiana is said to be a French 
State, and certain policies that have pre- 
vailed in times past in France and Spain 
for the suppression of minorities and the 
assurance of elections that will please the 
powers that be would seem to have gained 
full control in Louisiana. Under the 
new Constitution, which wipes out the 
negro vote, the total vote. for Governor is 
60,242, not a half more than is often cast 
in a single congressional district in Ohio. 
The Democratic majority over. Repub- 
licans and Populists is 43,034, which 
proves the accomplishment of the purpose 
desired. But it is dishonest, and will in 
the end overreach itself. 


....Professor Mahaffy, and he is as 
good authority on the subject as there is, 
reports that among the Greek and Egyp- 
tian names in a list of manufacturers of 
beer, found among the Petrie papyri in 
Egypt, one that occurs a number of times 
is unmistakably and very curiously 
Smith, and this was 227 B. C. Sucha . 
name does not seem to be Egyptian or 
Greek, and it is difficult to see how it was 
projected back into that ancient period. 
It may have been an abbreviation. We 
remember there was a Sminthian Apollo. 
Multitudinous bearers of the name may 
now claim a choice of derivations. - 








The Ecumenical Missionary 
Conference 


THE Ecumenical Conference on For- 
eign Missions closed on Tuesday after 
ten days of success such-as probably no 
one anticipated, and which many would 
have thought absolutely impossible. The 
weather was perfect, the interest, even 
the enthusiasm, was constant and the 
crowds seemed to diminish not in the 
slightest. The program, full, complete 
and even complicated as it was, was car- 
ried through with little, if any, difficulty. 
The papers were of a high order, the 
discussions were intensely interesting and 
the general contribution to the literature 
of missions, and especially to the conduct 
of mission work, is something that can- 
not be measured for a long time to come. 
Carnegie Hall was filled to overflowing 
at every session, and hundreds were 
turned away, because the limit of the 
building under the fire department rules 
had been reached. The Central Presby- 
terian Church, where some of the alter- 
nate meetings were held, was crowded to 
the doors, and other churches, such as the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian, the Union 
Methodist Episcopal, the Calvary Baptist, 
the Madison Avenue Reformed, were 
filled at the various Sectional Meetings. 

According to the plan the evening 
meetings were for the most part popular 
in their character, and there was speak- 
ing of great power. Exceptionally in- 
teresting. were the business men’s meet- 
ing on Friday evening and the Young 
People’s meeting on Saturday evening. 
The former was presided over by Presi- 
dent Angell, of Michigan University, 
and addressed by Governor Northen, of 
Georgia; John H. Converse, of Phila- 
delphia; David G. Barkley, of Belfast, 
Ireland, formerly of the English Civil 
Service in India, and former Mayor 
Schieren, of Brooklyn, who paid a pleas- 
ant compliment to the often abused mis- 
sionary secretaries by calling on Dr. 
Scholl to set forth the business side of 
missions, as conducted by the Lutheran 
Board in Africa. At the Young People’s 
meeting Mr. John R. Mott presided, and 
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addresses were made by ex-Chancellor 
W. T. McDowell, D.D., of Denver; Eu- 
gene Stock, of London, and Mr. Mott. 
Any effort to describe the total effect 
of the meeting would be almost impos- 
sible, it was so composite; there were 
scholarly papers, like that of Canon Ed- 
monds, Dr. W. T. A. Barber, Dr. George 
T. Purves and others. There were ad- 
dresses high in spiritual power, like those 
of Mr. Eugene Stock, Mr. Robert E. 
Speer and Mr. John R. Mott. There 
were impassioned orations, like those of 
Dr. William Ashmore, as he portrayed 
the China that in his vision was to be, of 
Dr. Jacob Chamberlain as he pled for 
the millions of India. Every. phase of 
mission life, every problem of mission 
work, stood out with a distinctness that 
was almost startling. Men spake out of 
the depths of their experience, not out of 
the theories of their studies ; because they 
had to speak; because the great interests 
committed to their hands forced utter- 
ance. Thus, as was inevitable, there was 
more or less of conflict, but no hostility ; 
claims were challenged with a/force that 
was peremptory only to be set forth again 
with full insistence. 
One special feature was the large num- 
ber of missionaries. The plans that had 
been made contemplated about 300 to 
350; over 700 came, and they made them- 
selves manifest in the gatherings repre- 
senting the different fields and in the dis- 
cussions It was a peremptory time; mis- 
sionary, too, in the broadest sense; all 
the world was there, and a message came 
from every section, so that the Confer- 
ence was ecumenical in truth. In this 
connection the social reunions formed, 
an especially pleasant feature. From 
India, China, Turkey, old friends met, 
exchanged salutations, recalled old scenes 
and friendships, and furnished practical 
illustrations of the comity which holds 
on the foreign field more effectively than 
at home. To these missionaries and to 
the delegates, too, New York delighted 
to show hospitality. The various social 
unions or clubs, Baptist, Congregation- 
al, Episcopal, Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, gave lunches, banquets, recep- 
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tions, and Great Britain and her colonies, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Africa, found fel- 
lowship with men and women of kindred 
race, as well as with the hosts in whose 
veins runs the blood of all combined. 

The unexpected size strained the ar- 
rangements severely, yet all went through 
without serious jars, and while there was 
disappointment for many in failure to se- 
cure entrance to the central meetings, 
there was realization by all that it was 
in no sense due to lack of preparation, 
but to the interest in the great work, 
which far exceeded the ambitions even 
of the most sanguine, and alternate meet- 
ings of not less value were provided in 
full supply. 

The sessions in Carnegie Hall were 
never to be forgotten by those who saw 
and felt them, for they were something 
to be felt as well as seen. Morning after 
morning and evening after evening every 
seat was occupied, and as many stood.as 
could gain admittance. There was the 
closest attention paid, not merely to the 
addresses, but to the papers. There was 
the enthusiasm of a Christian Endeavor 
Convention, if somewhat less jubilant 
and more serious. There were more 
white hairs, there were deeper lines in 
the cheeks. Lips were set more firmly, 
as the result of years of practical life, 
but when the vision arose of the possible 
future, the light that gleamed in the eyes 
was not less intense than in the gather- 
ings of the younger. One could not but 
feel the deep strong undercurrent of prac- 
tical work assuredly to be the outcome 
of the meetings. There were times, too, 
when a hush rested on the audience, and 
men sat silent because God was speaking 
to the heart. At no time, perhaps, was 
this more manifest than on Saturday 
evening, when Mr. Stock told the story of 
faith that has trebled the force of mis- 
sionaries sent out by the great Church 
Missionary Society of England, and 
when Mr. Mott pled for the responsi- 
bility resting on each generation of Chris- 
tians, to see that none of its fellows were 
without the knowledge of Christ. 

The scenes about the hall were inter- 
esting, entirely apart from the sessions 
within the hall. The rooms set apart for 
the Hospitality Committee, with informa- 
tion bureau, assignment of delegates, the 
sale of missionary literature, were crowd- 
ed from early morning to late in the even- 
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ing, as was also the Executive Room, 
with its press department, desk for reg- 
istration and desk for preachers’ serv- 
ices. Especially was notable the interest 
taken in the Conference by the New York 
press. The New York papers gave full 
reports each day, presented by men who 
were most faithful in attendance and con- 
siderate in all their relations. The re- 
ligious press throughout the country was 
also represented to a greater degree than 
was anticipated by any one, and the ef- 
forts to spread the knowledge of the 
preparations forthe Conference bore fruit 
in many unexpected ways. The list of 
delegates showed that they had come 
from every section of the country, and it 
cannot but be that the effect of the Con- 
ference will be great wherever they go. 

When the first announcement of the 
estimated cost of the Conference was 
made, $40,000 to many seemed a large 
sum. It was fully needed, however, by 
the exigencies of the situation, and a por- 
tion was applied to the extension of the 
influence of the Conference through its 
published report, the committee in charge 
feeling that it was just as legitimate for 
it to spend money in giving the results 
of the thought and labor to the wide pub- 
lic as in hiring halls for the public to lis- 
ten. Asa result, by special arrangement 
the price of the two volumes in which the 
report is to be published as soon after 
the close of the Conference as practicable, 
$3, was put at $1 for the set. The hope 
was expressed that this would enable 
every pastor, missionary, laborer in 
Christian work throughout the country 
to possess a copy, not so much as a sou- 
venir, as a library of information. Until 
the first of July subscriptions, with the 
money, may be sent to the Committee on 
Publication, Ecumenical Missionary Con- 
ference, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. Those who have already subscribed 
at the higher rate of $2 will receive due 
notice. The book is to bear the imprint 
of the American’ Tract Society, and thus 
it is hoped to continue and emphasize its 
relations to the direct missionary work 
of the Churches. 

To give any adequate conception of 
the papers. presented at the Conference 
would require far more space than is at 
our disposal. We can only give a few 
extracts. 

Among the topics that called - forth 
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much interest was that of comity in the 
conduct of mission work. There were 
strong papers presented ua this subject 
by Dr. Henry M. King, chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, and the ven- 
erable Dr. A. Sutherland, of the Meth- 
odist Church in Canada, who had been 
for some time chairman of a sub-com- 
mittee in charge of the discussions, pre- 
sented a summary of exceeding value, 
from which we quote from a few para- 
graphs: 

“It should be understood that the advocates 
of an enlarged measure of comity in foreign 
mission work are not aiming at a comprehen- 
sive organic union of Protestant churches at 
home, or even abroad, but only at such mutual 
adjustment of plans and distribution of terri- 
tory as will result in efficient work, rapid ex- 
tension, and economical administration. How- 
ever much we may seek to minify the differ- 
ences which separate the great divisions of 
Protestantism, it.still remains true that each 
division stands forth as the exponent of cer- 
tain aspects of truth which it regards as fun- 
damental, and it would not be reasonable, nor 
in accord with Christian charity, to expect 
men to surrender, at a word, even methods 
which they deem important, much less princi- 
ples which they hold sacred. It is believed, 
however, that without the surrender of prin- 
ciple it is quite practicable to substitute co- 
operation for competition in the foreign field, 
if not in directly evangelistic work, at least in 
those undertakings in which concentration 
tends to efficiency, such as printing and pub- 
lishing, hospitals, and higher education. .. . 
Altho the time may not be opportune to 
introduce the large: and complicated question 
of the organic union of Protestant Christen- 
dom, yet in presence of the colossal problem 
of world’s evangelization there are strong rea- 
sons why at least churches holding the same 
general system of doctrine and church order 
should consider whether a closer or even an 
organic union would not be in the interest of 
the work of God among the heathen. The 
comparatively recent union of five Methodist 
bodies in Canada, and of the Presbyterian 
churches in both Canada and Japan, are illus- 
trations of what may be accomplished in this 
direction, if only there be, first of all, a will- 
ing mind.” 

Among the pleasant incidents of the 
Conference was one that occurred as Dr. 
Geo. Robson, of Scotland, left after read- 
ing his paper on ‘the relation of the mis- 
sionary to non-Christian religions. He 
went from the Central Presbyterian 
Church to the steamer, and the chairman 
called on the audience to rise and bid 
him farewell. They did so, and some one 
started the hymn: 


“God be with us till we meet again.” 
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It was a fitting close to an excellent 
paper, from which we can give only a few 
extracts, showing the spirit of the true 
missionary : 


“The missionary’s relation to non-Chris- 
tian religions is determined, first, by the rela- 
tion of Christ to these religions, and, secondly, 
by the fact that he is himself witness of Jesus 
Christ. . . . Once only do we find Christ 
dealing apologetically with one or another re- 
ligion than his own—and the incident is the 
more instructive that his purpose in it was 
directly missionary. It was when the woman 
of Samaria confronted him with the claim of 
her ancestral religion: ‘ Our fathers worshiped 
in this mountain, and ye say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship.’ In 
reply Jesus implicitly recognized the limita- 
tion in the religion of Israel which unfitted it 
for becoming the national religion of Samaria 
—‘ the hour cometh and now is, when neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Jerusalem shall 
men worship the Father ’—and he announced 
the true order of worship in which no race 
should possess superiority over another. Not 
the less, however, did he declare the funda- 
mental and disqualifying defect of the Samari- 
tan religion: ‘ Ye worship ye know not what,’ 
while he claimed for the religion of Israel the 
true knowledge of God and the trusteeship of 
blessing for the world—‘ We know what we 
worship; salvation is of the Jews.’ But there 
comes in the point of reconciliation. The 
Samaritan was not absolutely a non-Christian 
religion; it had its Messianic hope, ‘I know 
that Messias cometh,’ and in the discovery of 
the Person who satisfies the latent hope of that 
erring religion the climax and end of the apol- 
ogetic is reached. We need, I think, go no 
further than this interview to learn sufficiently 
for our present need the relation of Christ to 
non-Christian religions. 

“In almost every field, especially in those 
where religion appeals to ancient writings, 
there occur cases, more or less frequent, in 
which noble souls, seekers after truth, pure 
and sincere beyond what could have been 
looked for in their circumstances, men whose 
minds adore and whose hearts rejoice in the 
truth which shines for them in their traditional 
systems, and whose lives are lifted by con- 
formity to it into ethical loveliness—cases in 
which such men come to question Christianity. 

“ For the truest apologies in favor of Chris- 
tianity we must look to native scholars con- 
verted from the non-Christian religion. West- 
ern scholars have labored long, and with com- 
parative success,.in the field of comparative re- 
ligion; they have entered appreciatively into 
the religious systems of the East, and have 
strenuously sought to diagnose their relation 
to Christianity—all this perhaps more from the 
scientific than from the missionary point of 
view. But their argument is necessarily influ- 
enced by Western conditions, and appeals to 
Western modes of thought; it comes to the 
native inquirer with an implicit invitation to 
enter a foreign school and learn a foreign style 
in order to possess himself of truth which can 
never be to him so full, luminous and satisfac- 
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tory as it ought until he sees it in the light and 
phrasing of Eastern thought. Just as the evan- 
gelization of native races can be most effect- 
ively accomplished through natives at home 
in the thoughts, feelings, idioms ‘and ways of 
their countrymen; so for the argumentative 
demonstration of the superseding and satisfy- 
ing truth of Christianity that will come home 
with most convincing force to native thought 
we must look for one or more among the fol- 
lowers of each non-Christian religion, who 
shall do for it the service which Saul of Tar- 
sus rendered to Judaism; men who have been 
so steeped in a sincere adherence to the sys- 
tems they abandon that they shall be able at 
every necessary point to show how Christian- 
ity at once abolishes and perfects it. 

“Tt should be the care: of missionaries to 
watch for gifted intellects among native con- 
verts which might be claimed and educated for 
the preparation of an apologetic presentation 
of Christianity; and for the gifts of such con- 
verts from the enthroned Lord the Church 
should pray.” 


Woman’s Day was one of peculiar in- 
terest, and there were five addresses. 
Woman’s work, however, extended 
through the week, and there was. easily 
manifest the great power that exists in 
the women’s boards and societies for 
the great work. Professor Lilavati Singh, 
of India, herself the fruit of woman’s 
work, spoke effectively for higher educa- 
tion, but no one appeal moved the audi- 
ence more than that by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, of the Baptist Woman’s Missionary 
Society of Rochester, N. Y., as she set 
forth her reasons for believing in the 
outlook for great work for the women’s 
societies : 

“ There is a work to be done on the foreign 
field which can be done only for women and 
by women. The work of evangelization, of 
organization, of establishing colleges, of build- 
ing railroads, of founding government, of tran- 
scribing languages, of creating industries, can 
be done largely by men, but there is another 
work different, without which all these other 
activities will be thwarted and defeated, that 
can be done only by women, through women, 
for the world. Our Lord gave it to us in a 
picture when he said: ‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is like leaven, which a woman took and hid 
in a measure of meal until the whole was 
leavened.’ The final citadel of heathenism is 
in the home, and that fortress can be taken by 
women only. It seems such slow work, this 
gathering of children into kindergartens, this 
friendly contact with little groups of mothers, 
the teaching of needle-work, this living one’s 
own home life through long lonely years that 
seem to count for nothing. It is women’s 


work, my sisters, the patient hiding of the 
leaven in the lump until the whole is leavened. 
And there is no one agency which has such 
power to hasten the triumph of the kingdom 
of our Lord as this hidden work committed 
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ate at home: He cannot be an able minister of 


into the hands of women. A thousand trained 
nurses to incarnate the tender compassion of 
Jesus, a thousand women physicians to carry 
into closed homes the gospel of healing, a 
thousand kindergarten téachers to gather the 
children into the arms of the Christ, a tuou- 
sand zenana visitants to carry fresh life into 
stagnant hearts, a thousand missionary moth- 
ers to set up the white fragrance of their home 
in the darkness—these are our forces, these 
the reinforcements that shall take the strong- 
holds of error and darkness. I am not under- 
valuing the other great evangelizing forces, of 
which it is not my province to speak. I am 
only trying to show that among them all there 
is none greater than this lowly task which 
none but we can do.” 


President Charles Cuthbert Hall, of 
the Union Theological Seminary, spoke 
on “ The Young Men of the Future Min- 
istry ; How Fire Them with thé Mission- 
ary Passions and make them leaders of 
Missionary Churches”: — 


“ The problem of the divinity: school is this: 
Not. how to train an occasional man for the 
foreign field, but how to kindle the missionary 
passion in every man that passes through the 
school, that he may thereby become an able 
minister of Christ. For if, as Canon Ed- 
monds said in his address on the translation of 
the Holy Scriptures, ‘the missionary idea is 
conquering the life of the churches,’ then the 
missionary idea must conquer the life of every 
man who proposes to-enter the ministry of the 
churches, whether abroad or at home. In the 
last analysis it is a secondary consideration 
whether any individual student in the divinity 
school has volunteered for service abroad. The 
primary and essential thing is that there shall 
be within the school a sacred altar of mission- 
ary passion, whereat the torch of every man 
shall be kindled and the lip of every man shall 
be touched with the living coal. 

“This conception of the life of the divinit 
school as a life transfused and saturated wit 
the spirit of missions is founded upon two 
practical needs. The need of the man who 
may possibly have the gifts for service abroad; 
the need of the man who shall enter the pas- 
torate at home. : 

“As to the man who may possibly have 
gifts for service abroad, it is his need, it is his 
right, to have an atmosphere about him that 
shall promote the deep self-discovery which 
may lead him to volunteer or that shall estab- 
lish, strengthen and settle the purpose formed 
in, college days to do his life work upon the 
foreign field. The divinity school should be 
hot with the zeal for evangelization—it should 
be radiant with the appreciation of missionary 
heroism, it should be alert and eager for con- 
tact with the living workers—it should be 
charged with solemn anxiety for the world’s 
condition, so that no man can live within. its 
walls without facing for himself the vital 
issue: * Is it Christ’s will for me that I go forth 
to serve him in the regions beyond?’ 

“ As for the man who shall enter the pastor- 
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the Lord Jesus until his torch has been kindled 
at this altar, his lip touched with this living 
coal. Deny him this access in the days of his 
ministerial training, fail to provide him with 
the worldwide interest, neglect to teach him 
how to lift up his eyes and look upon the white 
harvest fields of the world, omit to conquer 
him with the missionary idea, and he goes 
forth to his lifework lagging behind the eager 
spirit of his time, shackled with disadvantage. 
condemned in an age of catholicity to lead a 
life of provincialism. é 

“T see a spirit developing among our young 
men that portends a vast accession of mission- 
ary enthusiasm for the ministry of the future. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is manifesting himself 
in his absolute Godhood, in his availing atone- 
inent, in his enlightening word, to a great com- 
pany of our most educated and most gifted 
youths. Personal consecration for personal 
service is a conception of living that grows 
more and more attractive to a multitude of our 
finest minds. And out of this class of minds 
shall, be gathered the ministry of the-future. 
It shall be a ministry devoted to the highest 
scholarship, and the most fearless search for 
truth, looking upon the culture of the mind as 
no foe to the spirituality of life.” 


There has been much discussion of the 
motto of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, “ The Evangelization of the World 
in the Present Generation.” Mr. John 
R. Mott’s setting forth of it in its true 
significance was most telling, and carried 
his audience with him very effectively. 
He closed as follows: 


“There are here and there to be found those 
who speak of the idea of the evangelization of 
the world in this generation as fantastic and 
visionary. And yet was it not Gordon Hall 
and Samuel Newell who, in 1818, issued an ap- 
peal to Christians to evangelize the world 


within a generation? Did not the ' mission- 
aries of the Sandwich Islands in 1836 unite in 
most impressive appeal to the Church to preach 
the gospel to every creature within their gen- 
eration? Did not the Shanghai Missionary 
Conference of 1877 express its desire to have 
China emancipated from the thralldom of sin 
in. this generation, and its belief that it might 
be done? It is significant that during 
this Ecumenical Conference it has not been 
the young men chiefly, but the veterans of the 
cross, who have exhorted us to a larger 
achievement. Was it not Bishop Thoburn 
who’ said that if this conference and those 
whom it represents would do their duty, with- 
in the first decade of the new century ten ‘mil- 
lions of souls might be gathered into the 
Church of Christ? Was it not Dr. Ashmore 
who expressed the belief that before the twen- 
tieth century closes Christianity would be the 
dominant religion among the multitudinous in- 
habitants of the Chinese Empire? And was it 
not Dr. Chamberlain, in his burning appeal, 
that expressed the possibility of bringing India 
under the sway of Christ within the lifetime of 
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some at least in this assembly? If tiaese great 
leaders, after’ forty years’ experience or more 
at the front, in the face of difficulties, are thus 
sanguine of victory, and sound the battle-cry, 
should those of us who are at home hesitate or 
sound the retreat?” 


The most popular asso- 
ciation of Christian 
workers in Germany is 
the Gustavus Adolphus Society, which is 
as popular in the Fatherland as the 
American Board is in America. The so- 
ciety, however, does not engage in For- 
eign Mission work, but aims to provide 
for the spiritual wants of the Protestant 
Diaspora in predominantly Roman Cath- 
Olic districts, by supporting pastors and 
teachers, erecting churches, schoolhouses, 
parsonages, etc. In the fifty years of its 
activity it has spent about that many mil- 
lion marks for this work, and in recent 
months, largely on accqunt of the “ Los 
von Rom ” crusade in Austria, it has de- 
veloped a phenomenal usefulness. The 
annual report of the society has just been 
published, from which it appears that the 
total income during the past twelve 
months was 2,466,920 marks, compared 
with 2,507,549 marks of the preceding 
year. The 45 territorial associations 
constituting the society have invested 
funds to the value of 5,252,567 marks, 
and the income from bequests was 446,- 
828. During this year the association 
completed 35 churches, 13 parsonages, 8 
schools, and began the erection of 29 
churches, 8 parsonages and 2 schools. Of 
a total of about 600 congregations and 
stations supported by this body, 58 have 
become self-sustaining in this year. The 
demand for the erection of churches: is 
particularly strong in Austria, where the 
thousands of converts to Protestantism 
have no church homes, as the church 
property remains in the hands of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, the converts join- 
ing the Protestant churches as individ- 
uals and not in a body. In the various 
Austrian provinces the society has nearly 
four hundred congregations or stations, 
Its work extends to the Orient, especial- 
ly Armenia, and to the Catholic lands of 
Europe and of South America. The 
Gustavus Adolphus Society has been a 
great agent for the good of the Protes- 
tant cause in its exposed places, 


German 
Home Missions 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Iron Industry. 


TuE public is now beginning to under- 
stand how much warrant there was for 
the sensational utterances and acts of the 
officers of the Steel and Wire Company, 
and to what extent the condition of that 
company’s business represented the con- 
dition of the entire iron industry. The 
facts have tended to restore confidence 
wherever it was shaken. It is known 
that the Wire Company was suffering 
from an accumulation of unsold prod- 
ucts, due chiefly to an unwise mainte- 
nance of very high prices. Thus the sit- 
uation afforded some warrant for a re- 
duction of output; and the sale of ac- 
cumulated stock could be stimulated only 
by a reduction of price. Good manage- 
ment, shown in a regulation of prices to 
suit the consumptive demand, would 
have prevented a resort to the closing of 
mills and a cut of 30 per cent. in selling 
rates. It is quite plain that the company 
has not been in the hands of wise and 
conservative men. The profits of the 
business were very large, it is true, until 
a recent date, but they were gained by a 
policy that menaced the stability of the 
company. The course that was taken to 
adapt production to demand gave the in- 
dustry a sharp shock, discredited com- 
bination methods in the public mind, and 
inevitably suggested that the company’s 
business had been used by speculators 
intent upon profits derived from the sale 
and manipulation of shares rather than 
from the manufacture and sale of nails 
and wire. While the speculative aspect 
of the incident is important and will 
probably be considered in the courts, the 
broader question, and one of great inter- 
est because of its relation to the continu- 
ance of the prevailing prosperity, is 
whether the American iron and steel in- 
dustry as a whole is suffering from over- 
production and must soon be affected by 
a considerable fall of prices. This ques- 


‘tion may be answered in the negative, 


with some qualifications. The condition 

of the Wire Company’s trade was excep- 

tional. It cannot be reasonably expected 

that the abnormal prices of iron and steel 
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products will last forever; but any re- 
actionary tendency is restrained by a con- 
tinuing great demand both for home use 
and for export, by contracts covering a 
great part of this year’s output, and by 
the high cost of ore, coal, coke, pig iron, 
and other raw materials and crude prod- 
ucts. Within two weeks large purchases 
of pig iron for export have been made; 
there is no sign of falling demand 
abroad, where prices are high and the 
growing scarcity of raw material pre- 
vents a decline. Substantially all of the 
Bessemer pig output here for the year is 
already covered by orders. This fact, 
and the demand for Southern iron, tend 
to prevent any decline in the price of ad- 
vanced products. There may be a slight 
shading off of the general list of prices 
in the remaining months of the year, but 
there seems to be no warrant for expect- 
ing more than that; and it may be that 
the close of the year will find prices no 
lower than at present. The reassuring 
evidence brought out in the last ten days 
is of much importance because of the 
magnitude of the iron industry and its 
relation to other industries and business 
generally throughout the country. 


& 


THE Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company recently awarded contracts for 
$1,650,000 worth of improvements on its 
lines, and it intends to expend $25,000,- 
ooo in the next few years in reducing 
grades, straightening curves, the con- 
struction of tunnels, and similar work. 


....Dividends and 
nounced : 

Southern Pacific Co., Galveston, Harrisburg 
& San Antonio (West Div.), 5s, payable May 
Ist. 

Southern Pacific Co., So. Pacific & Calif. rst 
consols, 5s, payable May Ist. 

Southern Pacific Co., Gila Valley, Globe & 
Northern, 5s, payable May Ist. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Cons. mort. 
5s), payable May Ist. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. (Minneapolis 
& Duluth), payable May rst. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 1% per 
cent. (quarterly), payable May 15th. 

United States Leather Co., coupons of de- 
benture bonds, payable May rst, 


coupons an- 





INSURANCE. 


Perpetual Insurance. 


In the Life field, term insurance is a 
contract covering the risk of death dur- 
ing only a few years. This it is which 
is in reality “insuring your life as you 
do your property,” which is a catch- 
phrase that has been more.or less worked 
by the assessment societies. The chances 
of dying within the next year, or even the 
next five years, are small in case of any 
healthy person under 35; hence’ the cost 
of insurance—that is, of “carrying” 
such a risk—is also small. Death within 
a few years is a contingency, with the 
probabilities against it in any individual 
case; death within 50 to 70 years (to 
wit, during the natural term of life) is 
a certainty, with not even the remotest 
possibility of escape. On a line of term 
contracts, the arithmetical problem is to 
provide $1,000 each in case of the very 
few who will die; on a line of whole- 
life contracts the arithmetical problem is 
to provide $1,000 each for every one. 

What two things could be more ir- 
reconcilably unlike? One calls for a 
percentage ; the other, for dollar per dol- 
lar. What the typical assessment society 
(the “ cheap ” one that makes cheapness 
its parade and strong point) offers and 
sells is whole-life insurance at less than 
the so-called extortionate rates required 
elsewhere; what it really furnishes is 
term insurance under the guise of whole- 
life, and when the inevitably increasing 
burden can no longer be borne the so- 
ciety breaks—nothing else it can do. 

We have pointed this out over and over 
again—hbut we shall have to keep on do- 
ing so, probably, as long as this journai 
is published, for new victims of the de- 
lusion will come up for their turn. 

In the Fire field the term policy also 
runs ordinarily two to five years, altho 
this is sometimes exceeded. There is 
some economy on expense, and some ad- 
vantage in the use of the larger premium ; 
yet the folly of competition—holding, as 
the habit is, the premium so close to the 
eye as to half hide the loss claim beyond 
—has led to great abuse in cutting down 
the rate of premium by an enormous dis- 
proportion. There is also a perpetual 


policy, which is a peculiar and almost ex- 
clusive characteristic of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, therefore almost confined to 
Pennsylvania companies. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century (as ap- 
pears from official reports and from a 
histoty of insurance in that city, by J. A. 
Fowler) when Philadelphia had about. 
11,000 dwellings and 5,000 other build- 
ings, the specific policy term had varied 
there, as in London, up to 31 years, and 
in London a “ forever ” scheme had been 
inaugurated. At this time, in Philadel- 
phia, the seven-year policy on dwellings 
had become “a formal renewal of con- 
tinuous deposit every seven years,” and 
an opinion had grown that this process 
couid be continued indefinitely. It was 
just a question of interest on a deposit, 
after the manner of a life annuity; if six 
cents would suffice for annual premium, 
to deposit a dollar would provide that. 
The deposit must suffice to cover, by its 
interest earnings, the loss ratio of the 
class of buildings, plus expense charge 
and profit on capital employed. The pol- 
icy itself required no renewing, but the 
deposit was subject to withdrawal wholly 
or partly at stated periods. 

The first such policy was written by 
the Mutual Assurance Company, of: Phil- 
adelphia, September 1oth, 1801, on Jere- 
miah Sullivan’s three-story house. on 
Mulberry. - Street; policy, $1,000; de- 
posit, $25, at-2%4 per cent. In 1859 
this company had nearly six millions in 
force in and about the city, at an average 
rate of deposit of 274; the Franklin Fire 
had. then a perpetual premium fund of 
$275,000, the Liverpool, London and 
Globe had commenced such writing, and 
a large part of the insurance on the city 
was thus placed. 

At the end of 1873 18 companies car- 
ried nearly 200 millions, with $4,434,- 
078 deposit, producing (at 6 per cent.) 
$266,040. At the close of 1881 the to- 
tal Philadelphia perpetual insurance in 
force was $292,085,098, having deposits 
of $7,553,491. In the year $12,100,753 
was written, with $327,474 deposit; 
$7,724,959 was canceled, with $315,812 
withdrawn. The report last issued sums 
up the business of Pennsylvania com- 
panies as $11,757,970 written by 19 com- 
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panies, for $282,504 deposit ; $381,568,- 
943 in force, with deposits of $9,128,163, 
the average deposit percentage being 
2.392. 

This business is peculiar—and Phila- 
delphian. That staid city has to serve 
as butt for the newspaper joker, and yet 
there is much to be said on its behalf. At 
least, notwithstanding and in sharp con- 
trast with some recent experience which 
has compelled action upon mercantile 
rates, there is matter for reflection upon 
the staying qualitites that alone can 
make such a force of underwriting possi- 
ble. For it does not suffice not to burn 
down—it is maperetey not to tear down. 


THERE is a credible story that Indus- 
trial life insurance was originally begun 
(in England) by an ordinary agent, on 
his own private account and responsibil- 
ity, because he found a popular desire 
for it; and—so goes the story—his com- 
pany discovered the fact, and appro- 
priated the idea, because it was put upon 
inquiry as to the reason why this man 
did so much more business than his fel- 
lows, the reason being that his private in- 
suring of the young children in a small 
way made it easy for him to get the eld- 
ers. However this story may be, his- 
torically speaking, there is no doubt that 
it has been found expedient and almost 
necessary, in the Industrial field, in this 
country, to add the Ordinary line. The 
Prudential of Newark (that is, of Amer- 
ica) has done so with wonderful suc- 
cess, as is shown by the recent four- 
teenth annual report of this particular 
line, and as is also shown by the exami- 
nation made by the Insurance Depart- 
ments of New Jersey and Missouri, 
whence it appears that almost 57 mil- 
lions of Ordinary insurance was writ- 
ten in 1899, which is nearly a third more 
than in 1808, also that the total in force 
increased over 40 per cent. in the year, 
and this increased amount itself nearly 
equals the entire Ordinary line outstand- 
ing four years ago, after ten years’ op- 
erations. In both departments com- 
bined the company issued over 222 mil- 
lions in 1899 and has over 500 millions 
outstanding; it paid to members over 6 
millions in 1899, and has paid in all 
nearly 43 millions, while holding now 
nearly 34 millions of the most unques- 
tionable assets. 





Pebbles. 


Tue dear departed.—Venison.—Yale Record. 


“ How was Admiral Dewey’s naval rank 
reduced when he got married? ” “ He became 
Mrs. Dewey’s second mate.”—Argonaut. 


... Mistress: “ Bridget, I wish you wouldn’t 
be so boisterous with the butcher.” Bridget: 
“ Shure, mum, it’s him that does all the cut- 
tin’ up.”—Philadelphia Record. 


..If Messrs. Hanna and Platt do not. se- 
lect a candidate for Vice-President pretty soon 
the choice may actually have to be made by the 
delegates at Philadelphia —The Providence 
Journal. 


...Of course there must be an exception 
even to that rule which says, “ Every rule has 
its exception; ” which is that-a man must al- 
ways be present when he is being shaved.— 
Elliott’s Magazine. 


He published a volume of fugitive verse— 

It might have been better, it might have been 
worse— : 

And all of the critics whose verdict he sought 

Expressed their regret that the verse had been 
caught. —Chicago Record. 


.... Lhe Novelist is in search of local color. 
“My good man,” he says, “I am come among 
you particularly to study your dialect.” “ Fair 
sir,” replied the Peasant, “in yonder cabin 
there dwells a recluse. He reads much, espe- 
cially magazine fiction. He, if jany one of us, 
can speak our dialect for you.” They, are an 
exceedingly curteous people, these simple peas- 
antry.—Detrott Journal. 


..““I warn the slumbering, deluded men 
who are marching in the ranks: of the enemy,” 
exclaimed the fervid orator, “that there are 
snags and sunken rocks just ahead of them! 
If they will put their ears to the ground they 
will hear the still, small voice of the people, 
whose rising wrath will presently scorch them 
as with an avalanche and hurl them from their 


seats of power!” [Loud cheers.]—Chicago 
Tribtine. 


es Hello! Hello!" Is this you, Johnny?” 


“ Yes,” “ This i is mamma. I’m using the tele- 
phone at papa’s office. Everything all right at 
home?” “Yes’m. Anything you wanted’ me 


todo?” “No, Johnny. I only wanted to find 
out, from the sound of your voice, whether 
you were eating any of those jam tarts I told 
you not to touch while I was down town. I 
see you are. I'll settle with you, my son, when 
I come home. Good-by!”—Chicago Tribune. 


A truly rural lover, with a truly rural cot, 
Wooed a truly rural maiden all the May; 
mr the truly rural lover, “ Truly rural is our 

ot,— 
Let us marry in a truly rural way!” 


So a truly rural wedding and a truly rural 
feast 
Made two true truly rurals truly one; 
For naught not truly rural truly cared ‘they i in 
the Ieast,— 
Oh, two truer truly rurals there are ye. 
—Life. 
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Stomach 
Troubles 
in Spring’ 


Are THAT BILIOUS FEELING, bad taste 
in the mouth, dull headache, sleepless- 
ness, poor appetite, 

No matter how careful you are about 
eating, everything you take into your 
stomach turns sour, causes distress, 
pains and unpleasant gases. 


Don’t you und.rstand what these 
symptoms—signals of distress—mean ? 

They are the cries of thestomach for - 
help! Itis being overworked, It needs 
the peculiar tonic qualities and diges- 
tive strength to be found only in 


HOOD’S — 
Sarsaparilla 


The best stomach and blood remedies 
known to the medical profession are 
combined in the medicine, and thousands 
of grateful letters telling its cures prove 
it to be the greatest medicine for all 
stomach troubles ever yet discovered. 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 


Watches, Diamonds, anc Fine Jewelry. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, of Broadway and Cort- 
landt Street, have a fine and carefully selected stock of 
choice Diamonds and other Gems, Fine Gold Jewelry, 
Sterling Silver Goods, etc Attention is called to our 
several grades of TIME KEEPING WATCHES, all 
made especially for our house and bearing our name. 
EVERY WATCH GUARANTEED ! 


“The Benedict” 


= Perfect Collar and 
END VIEW. ‘ Cuff Button. SIDE VIEW. 


In Gold, extra heavy Rolled Gold and Sterling Silver, 
“NOTE”! The GENUINE BENEDICT BUT- 











TON has the name ‘‘ BENEDICT” and date of patent 
stamped upon it ! 


A set of four makes an acceptable present. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, 
Broadway and Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

















BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

[CONDENSED MILK 


SENO“BABIES sorners. 
Borden's Condensed Milk Co,NY. 




















DONT FAIL 


to see the new 


ALL TILE 


(Tiled inside and outside) 


REFRIGERATORS. 


Most perfect ever introduced. 


The Brunswiek-Balke Collender Company, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th St., 
N. Y. CITY. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


The ee! and choicest collection of -Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for ing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
, tandard f 
Eddy Refrigerators, vr, ,Sittrter century.” 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Cam Wood Trunks 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within roo 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenus, New York. 
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A Revelation in Fruit Jars. 
The—~— 
Doo-Little 
Self Sealer. 


Quickest and [ost Sure 


Sealing Jar Made. 


Machine made insuring absolute uniformity and free- 
dom from small particles of loose glass. 

A touch of the thumb seals or unseals, - Every jar a sure 
sealer and can be tested at any time. No wrenches re- 
quired. Easy to handle, even when filled with hot preserves 
Absolutely cleanly. Nothing but glass in contact with 


contents. 
Sole manufacturers, 


The Gilchrist Jar Co., 


524 DREXEL BUILDING, 
PHILA , PA., U.S. A. 
HIGHEST AWARD - 


_NATIONAL EXPORT 
EXPOSITION, 1899 = 


— Manufacturers of —— 
The Gilchrist Jar, Machine- 
made Battery Jars, es 
Chow Bottles,etc : : 





GOOD HEALTH for $5.00 


PURIFY YOUR BLOOD 
serorne HOT WEATHER 


THE ROBINSON VAPOR BATH CABINET 
Positively cures Rheumatism, Kidney and Stomach trouble, It 
makes you clean and well The ONLY patent Screen Folding 


Cabinet made. Get no other. 
with cabinet. Write for 


$2.00 BOOK FREE “Great nay cone’ 


BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 


Send us your address on postal card and we will forward you 4 
valuable information. 


WE WANT GOOD AGENTS EVERYWHERE, 





[* was the Food ps eae of 1899, 
and the first of the kind ever 
offered the American People, Cooked, 
Seasoned and put up in convenient- 
sized, key-opening cans. 

Success attracts imitators. 


Libby’s Veal Loaf 


Is the Original. 
All other brands of Veal Loaf in 
tins are imitations of Libby’s. ~—.. 
When you want a delicious lunch’ or 
supper, of daintily seasoned meat, get 
y’s Veal Loaf, Chicken Loaf, 
pore li Loaf. There are 71 Varieties 
of Libby’s Foods in tins. 


New edition; ‘‘How to Make Good Things to 
Eat,”’ sent free if you write 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 





Save a Hair Cut. 


How often your neck peceupes 
“woolly” and looks untidy lon 
fore your hair needs cutting. ith : 


Coates Clippers 


at Rome your wife can keep your 
trimmed and meek all 
“the time. on 1 your beard. 
Clip your boy’s hi: 
Buy Coates Ay wal Run- 
ning” from your dealer 
or send ry illustrated 
circular and prices. 
COATES Menai COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


SSSSSSES SESE ESE SEESE ES 











PRACTICAL | ¢, mers have dem- 








Robinson Thermal Bath Co.,"roxteo0; ono: 





onstrated by comparative test the 
high crop-producing value of 


DARLING’S Fernuizers 


They meet all requirements of field) 
and garden crops and 


L. B. DARLING 


FERTILIZER co., “*© the most 








ECONOMICAL 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Costs Nothing to Try 


THE 


Ross Hair Mattress 


ABSOLUTE PROOF 


The Ross. Hair Mattress is made of pure 
curled hair, It is sanitary, restful, comfort- 
able. The equal of any hair mattress costing 
double the price in stores and superior to every 
other kind. Sold on approval. Not one re- 
turned. Everybody satisfied. 

To prove the accuracy of the above we 
will send our full size 40 lb., 2 piece mattress 
by Prepaid Express to every reader of this 
magazine that will furnish a satisfactory ref- 
erence (bank preferred) as to reliability, and 
try it 30 days. If satisfactory, remit the 
$15.00; if not, we pay return charges. 

Actual examination and use on your bed 
before you pay one cent. We assume all re-- 
sponsibility of proving that the Ross Hair 
Mattress is the best mattress investment in 
America, leaving the question of its final pur- 
chase entirely in your hands. This offer 
holds good until Sept. 1st, to every person 
that mentions this magazine, and furnishes 
the reference. Booklet free. 


GEO, G. ROSS, Maker, 
64 E. PROSPECT ST,., CLEVELAND. 


("== GUARANTY COUPON 

















ICMORIALS 


Church and Cemetery 


Original and. artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense. a d erected..in any 








part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited 





J. & R.LAMB, -~ 50 Carmine Street, New Yerk. 








Health y Brains 


Move the 
World. 


Keep bhem 


Weak hy 


by | 
Cerape-Nuts. 


There's a season'! 


but never mind that 


All Grocers sell Grape=Nuts 








THE 


NEVER SLIPS 
OR TEARS, 


THE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 




















©, 


& Dy) 
& EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 
BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH. 


Unequalled for Library, Dining Room, 
Club Room and ce Furniture. 


This handsome 
material does not 
crack, peelor rot, 
never moulds, 
never gets sticky, will 
not burn, defaces with 
difficulty, is always 
handsome. fue 
Tested for six years ; rs 
by leading Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and Railway Lines, with 
unqualified success. ~ ot 


Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition in Philadelphia. 
ENOUGH TO COVER A CHAIR SEAT SENT FOR 25 CENTS IN STAMPS. 


Free Sample, 15 x 6 inches, sent for 2-cent stamp and your upholsterer’s address. 
CAUTION! ‘There are worthless imitations. Genuine has ** Pantasote’’ stamped on the goods. 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broaoway, Dept. X, New York City. 





~ 





ASK FOR CATALOGUE 33-V. 


Globe 2Wernicke Elastic Cabinet 


A system of units. A living,growing cabinet. Always fits your busi- 
ness — today a few units, next year more units, and 

get them as wanted. Units contain everything 

for the perfect arranging and classifying of busi- 

ness papers, letters. 

catalogues, etc. 


The Globe- 
*Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI. 
New York. Chicago. Boston. 





“G-w” pays 
the freight. 











Also “ Elastic” Book-Cases, Card Indexes, Desks. 

















THE WOMAN'S FRIEND. 


The Automatic Cabinet Oilstove. 


EASILY OPERATED. 


Wonderful Results in 


BAKING, 
BROILING, 
COOKING, 


and all other uses where a 
quick, excessive heat is re- 
quired, 


Descriptive Circulars and 
1900 Book of Oilstoves and 
Furnishings, FREE, 


High Junior Cabinet; Price, $11.00. other styles and sizes. 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US. 


, 


entral Oiland Gas Stove Go. 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of Oilstoves in the World. 


211 School St., Gardner, Mass. 


< 
bisa 
SS SSC 
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Courists... 


Contemplating a trip for Coming Sum- 
mer should plan to visit the delightful | 


“Cand of Evangeline’ 


IN 








Nova Scotia and 
New Branswich | 


REACHED FROM BOSTON 


Dominion Alllanti¢....coca.x: 


Railway Line... ."=***""* 


Connecting there Wwith Fast Train Serbice to all points in 
Maritime Probinces. 


Commencing about July {st in commission the magnificent nineteen-knot 
steamers “Prince George,” "Pile: Asthus, * “Prince Edward,” and “ Prince 
Rupert.” 





Che Ideal Vacation Lands of America. 


Under 14 Hours, Boston to Yarmouth, N. S. Beautif: ul Scenery. 
Under 18 Hours, Boston to St. John, N: B. Delightful Climate. 


Write to undersigned for beautifully illustrated guide 
books, list of hotels, tours, etc., p sealed free. 


F. H. Armstrong, G. P. A., . J. F. Masters, N. E. Supt., 
Kentville, N. S. 228 Washingt on St., Boston. 


0O06O00000000000090O00000000009004000000006066006060606600000000000 
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Brain Peo le 
often te 


Sickness Fo The 
Coffee Gu 


Tey | 
| Postum 
Food Goffe 





ee 


10 days and note 
the difference in 


HEALTH 











THE PACIFIC 
AND 
ORIENTAL MAIL. 


Leaves Grand Central Sta ion, New York, by 
the New York Central, every night in the 
year at 9.15, and the fourth night thereafter 
this mail is at San Francisco, ready for deliv- 
ery or trans‘er to the steamers for Hawaii, 
Australia, Philippines, Japan and China. 

See the new ‘‘ Round the World’’ folder 
just issued by the New York Central Lines, 








AJ copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents ia stamps, by Geo: . Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





HEART DISEASE. 


Some Facts Regarding the Rapid In- 
crease of Heart Troubles. 


Heart trouble, at least among the Americans, is certainly 
increasing, and while this may be largely due to the excite- 
ment and worry of American business life, it is more often 
the result of weak xtomachs, of poor digestion. 

Real organic disease is incurable; but not one case ina ~ 
bundred of heart trouble is organic. 

The close relation between heart trouble and poor d‘gestion 
is because both organs are controlled by the same great 
nerves, the Sympathetic and the Pneumogastric. 

In another way also the heart is affected by the form of 
poor digestion, which causes gas and fermentation from 
half digested food There is a feeling of oppression and 
heaviness'in the chest caused by pressure of the distended 
stomach on the heart and lungs, interfering with their 
action: hence arises palpitation and short breath. 

Poor digestion also poisons the blood, making it thin and 
watery, which irritates and weakens the heart. ; 

The most sensibjJe treatment for heart trouble is to im- 
prove the digestion and to insure the prompt assimilation of 
food. 

This can be done by the regular use after mea's of some 
safe, pleasant and effective digestive preparation, like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, which may be found at drug 
stores, and which contain valuable, harmless digestive 
elements in a pleasant, convenient form. 

It is safe to say that the regular, persistent use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets at meal time will cure any form of 
stomach trouble except cancer of the stomach 


One Night 
to Denver 

















CHICAGO 
& NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


HE COLORADO SPECIAL, 
sf leaves Chicago at 10 every morn- 
ing, via Chicago-Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line, arriving Den- 
ver 1.20 next afternoon and Colorado 
Springs and Manitou same evening. 
No change of cars; all meals in din- 
ing cars. Another fast train at 10.30 
p.m. daily. New book, Colorado— 
Illustrated, mailed on receipt of four 
cents. postage. Callon any agent orat 


461 Broadway, - New York|435 Vine St., - Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|507 Smithf’ld St., Pittsburg 
868 Washington 8t., Boston|234 Superior 8t., Cleveland 
801 Main 8t., - Buffalo|17 Campus-Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t., - Chioago|2King8t.,East, Toronto, Ont. 

















a 
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AND ON 


SUMMER 
HOMES || Lage Cuamrtane 


$4. 
I N Send 4c. postage! for llastrated Book. 


VERMONT A. W. ECCLESTONE, E. P. A., 

















HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





A Summer Resort for Rest and Pleasure. 


Finely situated in a beautiful country. 619 feet above the sea 
level. Golf links, boating, bathing and fishing within one mile 
from the house. Open for guests June Ist. Rates $2 a day ;-#10 
a@ week and upwards; special rates to families for the season. 
for circulars and information address. 


SPALDING BROS., Plaine Hill, Woodstock. Coun 
ARIS 1900 fered to sail Sune 2 10 Gher- 


booting § rey 

an and Hol Wen, 

Apr. 28, June 27} arti 2 Nev. 8. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 BROADWAY, N ORK. 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


Select escorted parties, inclusive terms, choice of rates. 
comprehensive itineraries. PARIS, OBERAMM AU 
PASSION PLAY AND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
Sailings, May 26, June 16, 23,26, 30, July 7. 14, 17, 21, 28, 
ber 8. ‘Oth full. Five de- 

ST. PETERS- 
hartered 








BURG, 

Steam Yacht ‘A 
atlantic steamers. Holy land Cruise, February, 1901. 
EUROPEAN TOURIST COMPANY, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 





: FINANCIAL 
INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mort gages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal an 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 
THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 








Investments that Earn 
0 
6 % 
PER ANNUM. 
NORTH DAKOTA FIRST MORTGAGE 
REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS. 

The safest and most reliable of any clas 
of securities. Twenty years’ experienc 
in this field. 


Unquestionable references furnished. 
Correspondence solicited. : 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, Lisbon, N. Dak. 





PARIS =TS00. 
GAZE’S EUROPE 
TOURS “WORLD'S FAIR 


PASSION PLAY. 
TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES: 





Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. ~ 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 


Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & Co., 


BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.) N.Y. 





Accommodation Sure. 





Say whether you wish to go witha , all included t 
$800, or independently, with pancnsl «1 hag Write for pode} 
matter, FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons, (Est. 1844.) 





@ So. Clark St., Chicago. 


320 BROADWAY, - NEW YORK. 
ashi te, Bos W. H. 
1 Bo. Broa St., Philade phia, ‘aden owfand: 











sone EYES Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


MEETING 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
The transfer books of this company will be closed at 3 o’clock 
P.M.on Monday. May 7th, 1900, preparatory to the Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting of tne shareholders to be held June 6th, and will be 
reopened on Thursday, June 7th, 1900. 
CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 





a 








SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER ee 
4 l facilities for the safe-keeping of securt- 
oanee onal Boxes d} all eb pee prices. 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH 1HE BANK. 





WwWESTUuRN 


MORTGAGES 
and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 





Deposits 
dra 

All secu! 
“re 

High cla 
- del! 
NASSAL 


The: 
Eng la 
viduals 
Goverr 


Pri 


Bl. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Bt oy, the : 
and Other Investment Securities. Denk Rochinges. sty 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at gight 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High ao ee and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
elivery.; 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. ¥. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON 


International 
Cheques _ 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston. 








36 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fisk & Robinson 


BANKERS. 
Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, HARVEY EDWARD FISK, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 


NEW LOAN. 


City of Providence, R. L,, 
GOLD 3% BONDS, 


DUE MAY, 1930. 
COUPON OR REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE 
SEMI-ANNUALLY , MAY-NOVEMBER 6st. 
ISSUED AS FOLLOWS: 





These bonds are available for Savings Banks in New. 
Eng land States and State of New York, also for Indi- 
Viduals and Trustees in exchange for United States 
Government Bonds. 


Price 10134 and Accrued Interest. 
FOR SALE BY 


Blake Brothers & Co., 


5 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY. 


E143 Dr SAACTHOMBSONS EYE WATER 








The MIDDLESEX 


185, BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - 8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,4RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular [_etters of Credit 


* Available in all parts of the wor d. 





1900 








OFFICE OF 


The American Cotton Oil Co., 


27 Beaver Street, New York, April 28th, 1900. 
To the HOLDERS OF DEBENTURE BONDS 
of THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 


The original issue of $1,000,000 Debenture Bonds, made on 
the first bf of November. 1890, out of an authorized issue 
of $5,000,000, has been reduced by the Company to $3,000,- 
000, which mature on November 1st next 

By authority of the Board of Directors, the payment of 
these Bonds will be extended for the further period of fifteen 
years, with interest at the rate of 4. per centum per annum, 
payable quarterly ; the extended Bonds to retain all the ad- 
vantages and condifions of the terms of their original issue. 

The entire amount of these extended Bonds has been 
underwritten, but the Company has exacted and reserved 
to the present holders the pareliege of extension on the 
above terms, conditional upon the deposit of their Bonds on 
or before August tst, 19e@, with Messrs Winslow, Lanier 
& Company, Agents of the Company, to be stamped with 
the Agreement of Extension and have the new interest 
coupons attached, 

Bondholders availing of the privilege of such extension 
will be paid on August 1st, 1900, the interest coupon of 
November 1st, in addition to that of August ‘st, 1900. 

Bondholders who do not avail of this privilege will receive 
the face value of their Bonds on delivering the same on 
November !st, 1900, to Messrs. Winslow, Lanier & Company, 
bag will ase and extend the same for account of the 

nde rs, 


THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO. 
By GEORGE A. MORRISON, President. 


OFFICE OF 


Winslow, Lanier & Company, 


17 Nassau Street, New York, April 28th, 1900. 
To the HOLDERS OF DEBENTURE BONDS 


of THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL COMPANY: 


Referring to the privil of extension expressed in the 
circular of The American Cotton Oil Company of April 28th, 
1900. we hereby give notice of our ness, on or before 
August ist, 1900, to receive for such extension the Deben- 
ture Bonds of that Company, for which temporary receipts 
will be given pending the attachment of the new coupons. 

On the first day of November. 1900, we will purchase, at 
par. all Vebenture Bonds, the holders of which do not avail 
of the privilege of extension as above indicated and ace»rded 
by the Company. 


WINSLOW, LANIER & COMPANY, 
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herewith beg to inform our cus- 

tomers that, for the convenience 

of Travelers, Messrs. Brown; Shipley 

& Co., London, have just. opened a 
branch office at the West End. 


Address: 123 PALL MALL, S. W. 
Cable Address: “ SHIPHRAH.” 


BROWN, BROTHERS & CO.,. 


59 WALL ST., N. Y. 





Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 
proved farms worth three times the loan. In last six 
yen have placed over $300,000.00 without a défault 
principal or interest. References, all Bankers, 
Capitalists Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
Write for turther particulars. Send for 
ruth About O«lahoma,” free 


H. H. HAGAN, GutHaie, OKLAHOMA. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE ere EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
Broadway, New York, April 20, 1900. 

ata meqetin a the Board of Directors of this rank. held _to- 

day, a divideaa of THREE AND ONE-dA'F PER CENT « (BER) 


loanin 
pamphlet, “ 








on the capital stock was declared, payable Ma ef pak Sg to 
stockholaers of record at cluse of business April 
EDWARD BURNS. Cashier. 





NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
44 and 46 Wall Street, New Y ork City. 

The Board of Trustees of this Co Keer pave this day declared a 

dividend of FIVE (5) P + upon the Capital 
the Company, payable May 1, 1900, "ss the stockholders of 
record at the closing uf the Transfer Books on April 25, 1900. 

OSsORN BRIGHT, Secretary. 
April 4, 1909. 





MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS R. R. CO. 
COUPONS 
due May 1, 1900, from Consolidated Mortgage 5% Bonds, and frcm 
Minneapolis & Duluth Bonds of this Company, will be paid on and 
after that date on presentation at the office of the Central Trust 
Company, 54 Wall Street, New York. 
F.H DAVIS, Treasurer. 


OFFICES SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
23 Broad Street (Mills Building). 

Coupons due May 1, 1900, from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date at this office. 

Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio (West. Div.) first 
5s. 

Southern Pacific of Cal.. first consol. 5s. 

Gila Valley, Globe & Northern 5s. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 








WESTINGHOUSE. MLECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
120 a: New York 
RESOLV&D, ' 


HALF PER ChAT th 


y 
1st. 1900, at a o’clock P.M. and opened on May 16th, 1900, at 
ten o'clock A. CH 


ARLES A. TERRy, Secretary. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY. 





The coupons of the debenture bonds of this Company, 
due May Ist, 1900, will be paid on and after that date at the 
National Park Bank, New York. 

JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 





INSURANCE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, Prest 

HENRY a PHILLIPS, 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900..... eeeeeesesese .. $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES..... evcccccessccccsececcccesce Vk SBS, 114.54 
SURPLUOS.....0......008 secedetas resets coocee =, 984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


METROPOLITAN. 


Not, only in name but in deed THE MET- 





York deserves its name. It grants life in- 
surance under the best possible forms, granting 
liberal provisions at low premium rates. It 
will send its descriptive literature to any ad- 
dress. 


The LIVERPOOL and 
LONDON ana GLOBE 
Insurance Company. 


Statement of United States Branch, Ist Jan., 1900: 









WONT Sasa cass nvocceh scwstvodas tpcteecl $9, 427,328.29 
LIABILITIES 0.0... .20ccececeseeeseeeeneee 4,7'76,050.60 
DOPE. 5isnreoneriosdiskiceseriratennss 4,651,277.69 


NEW YORK OFFICE, No. 45 WILLIAM ST. 





1850-— THE ——1900 


United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to i this com- 
pany, may communicate with RICHARD E CUCHRAN, 3d Vice- 





president, at the Home Office 261 Broadway, New York. 


ROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New | 


GEORGE H. BURFORD.........ccccscccessessccscenesecees President 
GEO. G. WILLIAMG........cccccecececceescscscssnees Vice-President 
OP, FRALEIGH, .... 5s. cae +0000: csevesccecorvepess 2d Vice-President 
RICH’D E. COCHRAN.......+5.000. Picks Senahes 8d Vice-President 
A. WHEELWRIGABT...........scsescecsescsesscsees Seoeeee BECTECAFY 
FM MOMENT 5.0.2, cadéndscasbendd isGueogabheese sia Asst Secretary 
WM. T. STANDEN........ceceesseeeees Tepe T oases ACtURTY 
ARTHUR C. PERRY.......ssssccssccesseoss pivvveinnl peceee Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN,.......scccccccsccscscccsececcees Medical Director 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
GEO, G. WILLIAMBS.......00e000e sesceseee -PTest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER.......sccccescccscecscccccassccocecsens soe Builder — 
E. H. PERKINS, Jz.....Prest. Importers’ and ‘Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM...... EASE! eG oF ecccccccscccccecsess Leather 





Cash ¢ 


Total 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 


$16,109,174 77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,590,398.77 


Cash Surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-. Ferfelture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 
All forms of tons and Endowment a ag issued 
gn an be the casb surrender ons Bald 








hlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application 


to the he Company's Office 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 
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Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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THE RENT STOPS WHEN 
THE BUILDING BURNS. 


You lose your income till the de- 
stroyed property can be rebuilt and 
put in shape for rental. 

Ordinary insurance only covers 
the actual damage by fire. It does 
not make good the rent you lose 
during rebuilding. If you insure in 
The ConTINENTAL, a small addi- 
tional premium effects rent insur- 
ance, and secures a continuous 
rental income. 

CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, - = = New York. 
Rialto Building, - - - Chicago, Ills. 


b Insure in an American Company.”’ 





Vice-President 

‘Second Vice-President 

- Secretary. 

AINE ~ - - Treasurer 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900, 
Capital Stock, all cash $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve..,. . -- 1,784,168 02 
Unsettled Losses and other claims... 294,160 56 
1,472,954 97 
Total Assets Jan. 1st, 1900........0000-....+--.-.984,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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“Not for Money.” 


Professor Agassiz, the world-renowned naturalist, was 
asked on one occasion to deliver a certain course of lec- 
tures, and he declined, saying that his other engagements 
forbade it. The lecture agent th ught to overcome his 
objections by offering him a very large sum for the lec- 
tures, and the eminent scholar, never dreaming that his 
words would become famous, replied, with great sim- 
plicity: ‘‘I cannot afford to work for money.”’ 

His utterance, simple as it was, has been held up as 
the plain, direct statement of one of the finest sentiments 
of modern times, and so, doubtless, it was, but a correct 
appreciation of it is necessary to prevent its being taken 
for a priggish affectation. What he meant was that he 
was engaged in matters so important that any distraction 
from them for the sake of money making only would be 
a misdirection of his energies, It was not an under-val- 
uation of money, but a clear conception of the importance 
of his science that prompted the remark. 

It was nevertheless true that Professor Agassiz’s work 
had a great money value, greater, in fact, than it could 
have had it he had undertaken it for the sake; merely, of 
the money he could accumulate for his own use. And 
this is co nmonly true of any great work that is carried 
on for the sake, primarily, of the principles involved, 
while the monetary results are held strictly as a second- 
ary consideration It is inconceiveable that the Bible 
could have been written for the sake of the profits of 
authorship, but a copyright on it, if one could be ob- 
tained, would be worth a thousand times as much as that 
on any other book the world has ever seen. 

The true principle seems to be that when a work is 
carried on for the sake of something higher and nobler 
than the making of money, the money making possibility 
follows to a much greater extent than is possible in any 
mercenary undertaking. One ofthe best possible ex- 
amples of this is the great business of life, insurance. 
If the accumulation of money by those who have the 
business in charge be the primary object sought, it is 


highly improbable that any very enormous results could 
ever be attained. 

When the main purpose of a life insurance company, 
however, is to furnish the most absolute protection pos- 
sible to all its policy-holders alike, the accumulations of 
the business are likely to become so great as almost to 
stagger belief. And when every dollar of this accumu 
Jation is devoted carefully and conscientiously to 
strengthening the protection thus afforded, the business 
increases by reason of its character, and so the accumu- 
lation continues to increase. 

In the case of THE MUTUAL LIFE of New York, un- 
questionably the leading life insurance company of the 
world, if the business had been undertaken or should be 
carried on with pecuniary gain as its prime object, it 
could never have reached its present proportions. By 
steadfastly holding the benefit of the policy-holder as the 
prime object, and subordinating all other considerations 
to that, and by cerefully holding all accumulations for 
the actual mutual benefit of those policy-holders, it has 
accumulated a larger sum than is so held by any other 
company in the world. 





OFFICE OF THE 


L 





Mutual Insurance Company | 


‘New Yorx, January 28d, 1900. 


Ine Trustees, 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 8ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st January, 
1899, to 31st December, 1899 aeestees 9$3,166,420.39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
January, 1899 ... bese 


Total Marine Premiums........ eecce-ceescees 949133,975-63 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899...........6.. $3,305,179-38 
Losses paid during the same 
od (less salvages, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,206.77 


weee cers eeeeeesses 





The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 

United States and State of New York Stock, 

City, Bank and other Stocks ‘ 
Loans Secured by 8S 

Company. . 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com;:any, 

estimated at... .. ...... aesene 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable ..:... 


2,395,500.00 


1,125.000.00 


1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Daropees Bankers to 
pay. Josses under policies payable in 
Oreign COUNETIES ......-.- cececcceceeees 147 799-55 
Cash in Bank..........cee-eeeceeeeee- egavien 266,139.29 


Amount.....ccccccsoseees $10,424,130 61 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 


next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 wil) be re 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their lega! rep- 
resematives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon wi!l cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 


celled. 
A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 
remiums of the Company for the iy ending 31st Decem- 
oy 1899, for which certificates wil) be issued on and after 
Tuesdav, the first of May next 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES : 
GUSTAV AMSINCKE. ANSON W. HARD 
VERNON # ROW CLIFFORD A. HAND, . 





ILL CHARL: . LEVERICH, 
FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE COPPELL, W.H. H. ‘ 

OSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 

JAMES @. DE FOREST. GEORGE H MACY, 
LLIAM E. a LEVI P. MORTON 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, FREDERIC A. PARSONS 
ERETT F 3 GEORGE W. QUINTARD 

EWALD FLEITMANN » JOH R, 

EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, ‘A. A. BAVEN, 

HORACE GRAY, 


WILLIAM C. STURGES. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS BLDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00. 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 


GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 





to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 


in conformity with the Charter of the | 


967,555.24 


$5,483,944.00 
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| FIFTY.SIFTH. ANGUIAL STATEMENT 
NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IicCALL, - 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 15ST, 


President. 
1900. 





ASSETS. 


United States, State, oy. County and emg ene 
(cost value $188, 
Bonds (718 fir 


leces, son tick 2 ‘oftics waiiaings)..° on 
-holders on their policies as anyon 

11,557,714 

Capen! : 
oe value) —— value, D - 5,955,500 
Loans en Stecks - oe marist po $4,177,523)... 8,278,450 
Gareeny and Sem remiums not yet due, re- 

serve charged in Liabilities 2,254,290 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in Lisbiiities:: 3,206,423 
Premium Notes on policies in force (Legal Reserve to 
secure same ee erceesessecsecseesecses 


$38,400,000) .. 1,850,404 
Interest and Kents due and ACCTUCd...+..2+csceseecseeee 1,889,116 


. 


TOTAL ASSETS. .......0c00 crcceeseves $236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve (per ae of New York Insurance 
peed. contd y-ig- — yada deat apie ~ $192,024,281 
All — TT aptiitics? Policy Claims, ‘Annuities, 
pein ents, etc, awaiting .seamnencarsae for pay- 2.900.588 


8,507,699 


and in subsequent years— 
Frrst. PO To yer g to Policy-holders in 1900): 
To holders of Accumulation Policies, the 


1908 2 
rae train to. “Poliey-hoiders, subse- 
sequent t periods matu. 
$1, 583,264 





re): 
olders of MeYeur Period a mente 
olders of 15-Year Peri oe 523,811 
10lders of 10-Year Per’ ee er eat 
olders of 5-Year Dividend Policies. 279,965 


























Aggregate... .-...-- i dates ate sadjnatbedinnak: a 
Other ds for all other contingencies.........., 9,005,423 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....$:236,450,348 





CASH INCOME, 1899. 

New Premi Annuities $1,517,928)........$l 
hing mele ag 
TOTAL PREMIUMS 


Interest on 
pers 


Coan > Asai holders, secured iy ae 
serves en policies 
Other securities... 


Dividends on St0CKS.......+e«se 


TOTAL INTERESTS, RENTS, &e...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities..... enedos - $16,022,766 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values....... ounces 6,184,209 
Commissions and all other payments to agents ($4,628,- 
069) on New Business ef #202,309,080; Medical Ex- 
aminers’ Fees and Inspection ot Risks ($527,799)... 
meee and Branch Office Expenses, Taxes, Advertis- 
, Equipment Account, pelegraph, h, Postage, Com- 
a ssions on 562,905 ef usiness, ane Mis- 
cellaneeus Expenditures......... nanesecnsangatausee ce 
Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures for the year.......... eovenadcsnse 


5,155,868 


5,882,527 
19,625,898 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER ©F POLICIES. AMOUNT. 
{n Force December 81, 1898.... - $78,984 $944,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 99,857 202,309,080 
Old Insurances revived and {n- 
2,873,077 


creased, edesseckes cob 1,116 
$1,149,203,.277 


TOTAL PAID- 
BUSINESS =} 474,407 


DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By Death Lm ne SY ~~ 
render, Exp’ 


Paid-tor Roaeaks in 

Force December 
31, 1LSOB.......000000-439,776 
ETI 


Gain In 1899....esccccccersscense 68,842 





36,631 


87,381,292 


$117,850,865 


$1,061,871,985 
eed 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 


( -1899. 
Dec. Sist, sho? 45 wits 1899. Gain in 8 years. 
Assets:.... del {5 947,290 $236.460,348 $3 10,603,068 
ee 854, 194 62,371 ‘263 20,517,069 


1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 


Y 42,671,491 22,206,977 9,636,486 


182,803 437,776 264,973 


premiums 
paid,.....$675,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance betes ssndgenovestn 


3URANCE COMPANY, of the City ef New York 
t, in ascerdance 
York, I have candor the caters onl 
Combined Experience rabies ef Mo A) four p°r cent interest. 

i Apo ‘int itted assets are 


4 os. and 
422. 


urplus t 
in subsequen 
Other funds tr all other nt years, $35.80 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have Socuee 
the day and year first above written, 


I, LOUIS F. PAYN, « Gupertatentens of Insurance of the State of P pad York. do hereb 
E CO in the State ef New Yer Mery tal oe L 

Capital Stock, ne du Sal acenot ines on eg transact the business of Life Insurance in this 8 
FURTH with the provisions of Section Eignty: four of the Insurance Law of the Stste of New 

oe *. the said Company, oytstanding on the 31 

$236 yt 5a, $ certify the same to be $192,024 

The Net Policy Reserve. as calculated by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia - 


ane, Sanus 4th, 1900. 
that the ne NEW LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY having no 


certif 
EI 


day of pce oa a mes to be valued as per the 


507,69 
reside by ig + to provide dividends payable to policy- 


bed my name and _ caused a ficial seal to be affixed at the City of Albany 


LOOIS F. YN, Superintendent of Insurance, 
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Bonds and Mortgages . .. see ew ww $1,638,754 18 | 
Renl’'Hetate . . .  .. © we whe a ee high es 
Railroad Bonds, (Market Value) . 9,650,237 50 
Municipal Bonds, (Market Value) . 3,193,482 80 
U. S. Government Bonds, (Market Value) . ‘ ‘ é : 115,000 00 
Cash in Banks and Office ge ae sce ee . 2,813,792 89 
Interests and Rents,dueandaccrued . . -. . + «© «© « «© 323,227 68 
Loans on Collateral Securities ° + 140,000 00 
Loans on Policies 


° . . meee ee apm ee : ‘ zu - 332,908 16 
Premiums Deferred and in course of collection (net) ; ° : 1,009,673 88 


TOO oa aes. oes ES . eee.) $33,948,760 41 











OFFICERS: 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Presid ASSETS INCREASED TO OVER 

VESLIE D. WARD VieePraisent || SURPLUS INCREASED TO OVER 

"HORACE ALLING wearer” || INCOME INCREASED TO OVER 
WILBUR S. JOHNSON, Cashier. 

JACOB’ E. WARD, Asst Counsel. 








EDWARD H. HAMILL, 
R. L. BURRAGE, | Med. Directors. 
JOHN K. GORE. Actuary. 
EDWARD GRAY, Asst, Secretary, 


F. H. JOHNSTON, Asst. Actuary. , 
FREDERIC A. BOYLE, Asst. Cashier. INSURANCE IN- FORCE 


GEORGE B. SPEER, Sup’tS O. Agencies. 5 O O O O 
T. C. E, BLANCHARD, Sup'’t Real Estate E 
W. P._ WATSON, Asst. Med, Director, 


VALENTINE RIKER, s ’ frat Carrs 
LESLIE P. WARD, | Supervisors, Which is a larger amount than t 


F.C. BLANCHARD, Supervisor Loan Dep't. Compan'y confining its opet tions 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPA 
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$$. 


. | 22,600,000 New Insurance 


IDENTIAL 


ance than Any Other Life Insurance Company in the World. 


NUAL MS'ATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1900. 











LIABILITIES, 
754 18 | Reserve on Policies Oe ah Umer: "yeinis fiat muerte, Mery wes . $27,766,455 00 
683 32 | All other Liabilities . ° . j 4 f ‘ ‘ . Peas . «167,882 87. 
237 50 Surplus to Policy-holders mae ‘ . . . BE te ° - 6,014,422 54 
482 80 
000 00 
792 89 
227 68 
000 00 
908 16 
573 88 
760 4t COE a a PRE S : ‘ ee ee ee ee ee ar eS 
IRDY OF 1899. 
)VERE - = = $33,900,000 00 
VERB - = = 6,000,000 00 
WERE = = = 20,580,000 00 
RING #1399, OVER 6,250,000 00 
VATE BOVER = = 42,700,000 00 
ASED R10 OVER - = 3,500,000 





-ORCE BNCREASED TO OVER . 


,J90,000O. 


n that @ “arried by any other Life Insurance | -% 
ts opertmtions to the United States. 
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O’NEILL’ 


A Great Event in 


GOLF CLOTHS! 


Do You Play Golf? Do You Ride a Wheel? Wear a Rainy-Day Skirt ? or a Tailor- 
Made Suit? Are You Going to the Country ?. 


If so, then read what follows, for you will find it a very important piece of Bargain News. We 
now offer a mammoth purchase of 


ALL-WOOL SELF-LINED GOLF CLOTHS 


in just the proper weight for the coming months and all self-lined, Eatin that have been selling 
regularly at 1.50 yard at the extraordinary price of 


60°: Yard. 


These goods measure 48 to 50 inches wide and you may have your selection of the following 
colors: Castors, Browns, Blues, and all-the Grays from the very lightest to the very darkest shade. | 
The Plaids that are introduced in the linings are the most attractive that have ever been produced 
and represent twenty-one distinct styles. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 2oth TO 21st STREET, N. Y. 
THE SINGER CABINET TABLE. 








OTHER'S ' -THE Hanpy 
pER . 
Hel? 


Copyright, 1899, 
= 


MADE: AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURIN‘’: COMPANY. 


SALESROOMS IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





